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INTRODUCTION 


In fixing the agenda of tne Preparatory Asiatic Reglcnal 
Conference, the Governing Body at its 98th Session (llajr 
1946) defined item III in the folio-wing terms: 

Programme of notion over a period of years for the enforoemoni! 
of f-oeial standards embodied in tho Conventions and Kecommeuda- 
tions adopted by the International Labour Conforenco but .jot yet 
ratiiicd or aeeepled by Ihe eonntrioa eoncorned 

The present Confereuee is nnprecedeuled in character, not 
only because it is the time that a ( 'oni'erenee of the 
International Labour Organisation is b(*ing held on the soil 
of Asia, but also because a number of delegates and advisers 
attending it will he making their fii’st direct aeiiuaiutance 
with the mechanism and procedure of thogOi-ganisation. It 
may therefore not be out of place for attention to be drawn 
briefly to certain salient features of the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference in so far as they may be relevant to the subject 
matter of this Report. A word must also be said abont 
the scope of the Report and the manner in wbicb item III 
has been dealt -with in it. 

The International Labour Conference forms one of the 
three principal organs of the International Labour Organi- 
sation; the others are the International Labour Office and 
the Governing Body. Member States are represented at the 
Conference by tripartite delegations (Governments, employ- 
ers, and workers) ; and Conventions and Recommendations 
prescribing minimum standards of labour protection are 
adopted by the Conference by a two-thirds majority vote. 
Under the Constitution of the Organisation, Governments^ 
must bring tho Conventions to the attention of their com- 
petent national authorities (legislatures) for possible ratifiaa- 
tion within a maximum period of 18 months after their 
adoption. If a Convention is ratified, the ratifying coantry 
must fake measures to apply its provisions and report auq.il- 
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ally to the Interuatioual Labour Offloc on these measures- 
The Members arc also required to bring Recommendations 
before their “competent authorities” with a 'oiew to elteot 
being given to them, but Eecommendations ai-e interuatioual 
instruments of a less formal character than Conventions and 
do not call for ratifications. 

The International Labour Conference in the course of 
its 29 sessiojm held since 1919 has adopted a total of SO 
Conventions. These Conventions have to date received 926 
ratifications by over 60 countries. In addition, 80 Reoom- 
niendatiouB have been adopted. It has become customary 
for this body of international regulations (Conventions anl 
Reeommeiiilations) to be comprehensively referred to as the 
‘'International Labour Code”. For the sake of convenience 
this compendious term will be used in tUq present Report. 

Although item III refers specifically to Conventions which 
have not been ratified and Recommendations which have not 
been accepted, it has been thought tiseful to mention m 
the Report eases fwhere the standards of the International 
Labour Code have already been accepted either by ratifica- 
tion of certain Conventions by certain countries, or by tlm 
acceptance of certain Eecommendations in whole or in part. 
Thus in the case of Conventions, attention is called in the 
Report to ratifications by China, India, Australia, and New 
Zealand. In addition, it lias been agreed that Burma re- 
mains bound by the 1+ Conventions which India had rati- 
fied up to 1907, when Burma teased to be a part of India. 
La, respect of ratifications by India, it must be explained 
that under existing constitutional practice ralifieation is 
applicable oiily in the Indian provinces and not in the Indian 
States. The texts of Conventions and Recommendations, 
when adopted by the International Labour Conference, are 
however brought to the ationtion of the Indian Stales 
through the good offices of the Government of India. Fur- 
ther, Article 36 of the Constitution of the Organisatiou 
provides for Uie extension (with or without modifications), 
to territories which are not fully self-governing, of ratifica- 
tions of Conventions by metropolitan countries. Attention 
is called in the Report to cases where, in accordance with the' 
^it^T^ove-mentioned Artiiile of the Constitution, the applicatian 
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•si mtified Uouveiitiou-i liuh been extended to certain, 

jicm-meiaropolitan territories represented at the present Oon- 
£*sveme. * 

Am important point to which special attention must be 
called is that when tho Constiiution of the Organisation was 
originally di'a-wn up, the neee^ty for possible modifications 
of certain Couvoulions and Hetommendations to pro’i'ide for 
special conditions in certain regions was recognised Thus 
Article 19, paragraph 3, oi the Constitution lays down that : 

In framing any Eeeoittmcnflatiou or draft Convi'ijlion oi' general 
application the Confereneo ihall Lave due regard lo those euuntries 
in which climatic eonditioni-, the imperfeet developnieui oi indus- 
trial organisation, or other special eiieumstanees lUiike the indns- 
tiinl conditions substantially difiweni and shaU suggMt the inodi- 
iScaiions^ if any, which it eoiisideis may be miiiired to ini'et the 
case of such countries 

Ooucrete application of Ibis provision finds expression in 
a number of Conventions wliieb embody modified standards 
in respect of certain Asiatic countries. Various Recommen- 
dations adopted by the Internaliouai Labour Confereiice are 
.also based upon the assumption that international labour 
standards are not simultaneously attainable in all regions of 
the world. Detailed attention is called to these modified 
provisions in the chapters of tiie Report dealing with the 
relevant portions of the International Labour Code. Final- 
ly, a new type of international instrument was di-viscd for 
the same purpose in the Statistics of Wages and Honrs ot 
Work Convention, adopted in 1938, which makes provision 
for ratification in parts, when immediate over-all aoceptanoc 
appears impracticable. 

In principle, the Report covers the whole of the Interna- 
tional Jjaboxrr Code as it has evolved since the Organisation 
was founded. But since the subject of social security 
figures on the agenda of the Conference as a sepaj-ate item, 
ft has been thongfht advisable, in order to avoid overlapping, 
that the report on item I on the agenda (Problems of Social' 
Security) should deal with the Conveutioiis and Reoom- 
‘inendatlous eoneerniug social imsuranee. It must also be 
-explained that the subject of labpur inspection reaeivos only 
partial treatment in the present Report. In view of the 
tfaet that item TI on the agenda (Labour Policy in General, 
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including the Enforcement of Labour Measures) deals withi 
various aspects of the enforcement of labour in the Far 
Eastern region, with particular reference to the question 
of labour inspection, it h\3 been thought appropriate tliafc 
the mtornational standards embodied in the Kecommenda- 
tion on labour inspection which was adopted in 1923 should 
be analysed in the report on that item. 

The main purpose of item XII is to provide the present 
Cunfereneo with a basis of discussion for drawing up a pro^ 
gressive programme of action in the countries concerned in 
relation to the standards embodied in the International 
Labour Code. The realisation of such a programme im- 
plies three distinct stages: first, the precise definition oi the 
standards to be aimed at; next, the careful evaluation of the 
legislation already in existence in relation to these defined 
objectives ; thirdly, decisions regarding the character and lim- 
ing of the measures necessary to reach the proposed goal. 

The first of these stages is covered hy tho existence of 
the International Laboiu? Code. The second step requires 
a precise knowledgo of the relevant national laws and of 
the manner in which they are applied. Tho teal stage 
involves questions of high policy. 

The primary object of the present Report is to deal with 
the fii’st Iwo stages of the process mentioned above, and for 
fids purpose an attempt has been made to call attention 
to existing labour standards in the Asiatie region in the lignt 
of the corresponding standards embodied in the Code. The 
third stage is naturally a matter for the Qovemmmits and* 
other national authoritios responsible for the framing of 
policy, and h«ch action must necessarily be based upon an 
accurate appraisal of the climatic, sociological, and econo- 
mio factors which are peculiar to the region. 

The unceaang effort required to ensure that labour laws 
are properly enforced in the existing conditions in Asiatic 
' countries and the difficulties to he surmounted in snob en- 
forcement are widely appreciated. But it has to be pointecl 
out that the incorporation of labour laws in the Statute 
Book is merely a preliminary to the implementaiion of im 
effective labour policy* not until adequate steps are taken to 
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lam bo i-ogarded aa of sufficient importance for purposes of 
futcrnatioofd comparison, since laws which exist only on 
paper obviously cannot be placed on the same footing as those 
which, although less extensive in scope, are fully applied. 

The International Labour Organisation can also play a 
useful part in the establishment of satisfactory labour codes 
in Asiatic countries by placing its resources and iis expo* 
rienee of over a quarter of a century at the disposal of tho 
countries of Asia. In particular, the International Labour 
Ofiice is ready to help the Governments concerned to assemble 
data relating to the various subjects covered by the Code, 
not only in the Far 'Eastoin region, but also in other parts- 
of the world. The Office could also, if requested, advise on 
the drafting of the necessary legislation to implement policy 
and assist by providing the national authorities with infor- 
mation on the subject of labour law administration as it 
has evolved in countries whm-e industrial development has 
Teaehed a more advanced plage. 

The Office trusts that the discussion at the Preparatory 
Conference will lead to a clearer understanding of existing 
standards in the Far Eastern region and of the possibilities 
of further progress. The Feport has been so arranged as 
to group in separate chapters the main subjects dealt with 
in tbe International Labour Code, with an indication at 
the beginning of each chapter of the Conventions and Ee- 
eommendations which deal with the subject covered. No- 
attempt has however been made to compile an exhaustive 
list of the relevant national laws and regulations, but atten- 
tion is called to existing standards, primarily for purposes 
of illustration. 

It should be added that the Beport was communicated 
in proof to Ibe Governments of Asiatic countries which will 
be represouted at the New Delhi Conference. A miss’on 
of officials of the Office also visited several of these coun- 
tries with a view to having the information in the draft 
verified and amplified through discussion with local officials, * 
in accordance with a proposal made by tbe Director-' 


General, and approved by the Governing Body, of the Inter- 


nal ional Labour Offioo, Tbe observations made by the Jocol 


officials have been taken into account as far as possible int 
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pj’oparing Iho Report for publication, and tke valuable 
assiiitaBoe they have given in making the facts and figures 
ineutioued in the Report aeeunite and up to diftc is horeb’s 
gratefully aeluiowledged. 

Mention should also bo made here that the Asian Rela- 
tions Conference, which was convened by the Indian Conn- 
eil of World Afl’airs, and met in New Delhi in March-April 
19d'7 with delegates from over 25 Asiatic coimtrics partici- 
pating, recommended the formulation of fair labour stand- 
ards, with tlio standards laid down in T.L.O, Conventions 
as a basic minimum. 

Many ol the countries of the Far Eastern region are on 
tlie threshold of far-reaching changes, not only in the poli- 
tical sphere, but also in the matter of economic and soeial 
advancement. Official pronomicemontb of national poLoy 
make it abundantly dear that these countries are deter- 
mined to endeavour to raise the standard of living of the 
•masBea of their people through economic development. The 
concrete measures necessary to translate such policy into 
practice will be a matter both of long-term planning and 
of day-to-day action by the national authorities concerned 
in the light of hard realities. But it seems relevant to caB 
attention to the principle laid down in the Declaration of 
Philadelphia that economic and financial policy should take 
account of social objectives. The formulation of such oh- 
joctiTCS must be undertaken by the various countrips them- 
selvca, but the occasion of the Preparatory Asiatic Regional 
Oouferenqp wUI provide an opportunity for a useful ex- 
change of views. Prank discussion of existing levels in 
the light of agreed international standards would be an in- 
valuable jireliminary to the international co-ordination of 
social policies and mutual assistance between, various eonn- 
tries. To facilitate guch discussion is the purpose of the 
present Report. 

-Tlbe International Lahovur Office is indebted to the Gov- 
ernment of India for the facilities which it provided for 
the printing of this Report, and to the Manager and staff 
of tie Government of India Press, Simla, for the particular 
4eare tocy bestowed upon the work. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


\u ItocommeadivUonii 

1. Unciaployincnt . 

.15. Forced Labour 

(Indiieet CompalBiou) 

JO Forced Labour ( Rej^uJaUon) 
•iS. Eniployuipnl. Ageiiciea 
4C Flhumation of necruitiag 
"0 Public Woikh (Intel 

national Oo-operalian) 

51 J‘ttbhc Woiks (National 
Planning) 

bb Contraota of Bmploymont 
(Indigenoua ■Workers) 

71. Lmplojmont (Tranwtion. 

fiom 'War to Peace) 

72 Rniploymont Beivicc 
73. Public Works (National 
Planning) 

The problems involved iu assuring suitable employment 
to all workers Lave led to the adoption by the ImernatlcHial 
f labour Confer enco of a number of Conventions and Eecom 
meuclations, which may be broadly divided into those eon- 
cerniug omiiloyment offices, those dealing with the re- 
cruiting of certain types of labour under equitable condi- 
tions, and those aiming at the reduction of unemployment 
tni'ough well-planned public works 

EmPLOVMENT OFFICB-i 

The International Labour Code contains a uumber d£ 
provisions in respect of employment offices. Convention 
No 2 concerning unemployment, adopted in 1919, provides 
for the establishment of free public employment agencies 
and for the appointment of committees composed of 
ployers’ and workers’ representatives, to advise on the 


no, Oauieulioni. 

2. ITuumployinent 
29 Poroed Laboui 
34. Pee Hiarging 1£mploymeut 
Agendc!i 

30, Bcciiiiliiig (if Indigenous 
WoiUvit! 

64 (Vuilracts of Kniplojuieiit 
(Xudigenous Workers) 
66. Pcnul Sanctions 

(rndigcnous Workeia) 


f 
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tioning of these agencies. Convention No. .34- concerning- 
fee-charging employment agencies (1933) provides for the 
abolition of such agencies conducted with a view to profit 
and for the supervision of those not conducted for profit. 
The following llecommendadons deal also, jn full or in part, 
with public employment offices : No. 3, concerning luiemploy- 
raent (1919) ; No. 42, concerning employment agencies 
(1.033) j No. 71, concerning employment organisation in the- 
transition from -war to peace (1944) ; and No. 72, concern- 
ing the employment service (1944). They aim at the best 
possible organisation of industrial, agricultural and other em- 
ployment and suggest a number of eoncrete steps to this end., 

A. variety of legislative measures adopted by countries 
in the Far Eastern region are in line with the objectives of 
the above-mentioned Conventions and Kocommendations. 

In China, a beginning was made during tho war with 
the organisation of employment offices. The Ministry of 
i3oeial Affairs promulgated in 1942 Provisional Bulcs res- 
pecting employment services directed by the Ministry of 
Social Affairs and Segulations respecting services conducted 
by farmers’ unions, trade unions, chambers of commerce, 
and other recognised trade associations. These measures, 
however, were to he provisional in character and subject to 
subsequent revision. All such employment services were re- 
quired to fumisli particulars of their location, activities, and 
sources of revenue on forms drawn up by the Ministry and 
to obtain certificates of registration. They were to deal 
with both skilled and unskilled labour, and in addition to 
their placing activities, to enquire into the manpower sitna* 
tion, to regulate the demand for and supply of skilled 
workers, and xo provide vocational guidance and vocational 
training facilities. They were also required to submit 
monthly returns on their activities for the information of 
tho Ministry. They might, where necessary, charge a place- 
ment fee not exceeding one half of the first montJi’s wag^ 
or ealary of the applicant, to be shared equally between 
him and, his employer, hut were prohibited from accepting 
any other payment firom another party. Provision was 
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made for special recognition to be accorded to services which 
were run efficiently. In July 1944, the Ministry of Social 
Affairs took wider its direct control the organisation of 
placement services in Chungking; in Pebruai’y 1946 it e-stab- 
lished services in Shanghai, and in October 1946 in Tientsin 
and Hanlcow. The Ministry is planning to set up more 
directly controlled services in the principal industrial centres 
in order to meet the needs that are expected to arise. The 
placing services are reported to have made substantial pi'o- 
gress. Their nature and activities are becoming better 
knoim, and both employers and workers are using them. 
A weeldy bulletin of information, known as the Employment 
Service News, has been issued since the spring of 194S. 

In 1943, as a result of the war, the Government of India 
established a network of employment offices for certain 
classes of labour, principally technical personnel, wiiich 
dealt with the registration and placing of unemployed 
technicians. Local employment committees, consisting of 
two representatives of employers, two of workers, one pro- 
viueial Government representative, and one Army repre- 
sentative, were also set up to advise on all questions coiv 
corning placement. To cope with the imminent problems 
of the transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy, 
the Labour Department of the Central Government cir- 
culated to all provincial Governments a “ Scheme for the 
Resettlement and Employment of Demobilised Service Per- 
sonnel" and stressed the necessity for central direction and 
control of the resettlement and employment o, g anisation. 
This scheme, which is based on the principles embodied in 
the Employment (Transition, from War to Peaeel Ifecom 
mendation. (No. 71) adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in 1944, has led to the establishment of a jCo- 
ordinated system of employment offices, consisting of one 
central, 9 regional, and 60 subregional offices designed 
to provide an efficient machinery capable of bringing to- 
gether employers needing workers and workers «ed:i«g 
employment To train the managerial staff required for 
work of such a highly speeialisod character, the Labour 
Department hnliorted experts from the Dnited ICuigdom 
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hfelp m s.ettinn up diid conducting a qtaff traiuiug centre^ 
which lias 'i-ained not only Central Government ofiSeinla 
but also ooiaiuees of Indian States, of trade union organi- 
sations, and of the Governments of Burma and Ceylon. 
Some foreign countries, notably Burma, China, aud the 
Uiuted States, have evinced keen interest in the training, 
programme. The employment offices deal witli demobi- 
lised service personnel and discharged war woikers. The 
interpretation of the latter term has been left to the dis- 
cretion of the provincial Governments eoneerued, and in 
some provinces, eg., Bengal and the United Provinces, it 
has been extended to cover all categories of employment 
seekers Since industrial labour was employed during tlio 
war mainly on war production, such labour is ooverod by 
the term “discharged war workevs”. Agricultural labour 
does not for the present come within the scope of the em- 
ploj’ment offices. 

The Uiicmployilnent Convention (No. 2) was ratified by 
India in 1921 on the basis of the Indian famine relief system, 
which was designed to provide against the effects of possible 
unemployment. It was thought at that time that the crea- 
tion of free public employment agencies in India was un- 
necessary, since the demand for industrial labour had for 
long exceeded the supply. In the Committee of Experts oji 
The Application of Conventions, at the Conference and elsc- 
whera, there was criticism of the adequacy of the provincial 
Famine Codes to ensure full compliance with the terms of 
the Convention The Government of India denounced the 
Contention in 1938 on the ground that, under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, the responsibility for both legis- 
lation and administration m respect of nnemplojunent had 
passed to the provincial Governments. An amendment to 
this Act adopted in 1946 provides that for a period up to 
five years the Indian legislature shall have power to make 
latij^ with resjpect to “unemployment among persons who 
have been seaWing daring the ^present war in the Armed 
Forces of His Majekty or of any Indian State and, so far 
' ik delates to. the rehabilttation of disabled persons und the 
taafSblg up and leamying on of labour exchanges,t employ- 
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wujut information bureaux and retaining establislunents for 
prisons wbethor disabled or noi (and) unemployment among 
ether persons ttIio have been serving or have been employed 
in connection With the present war”. It is under Uiis legis- 
lation that the present system of employment ofSces has 
been brought into being and it is imderstood that before 
the end of the period of the scheme, ie., five years, the 
position will be reviewed in consultation with the provin- 
cial Governments and a decision taken regarding tlie trans- 
fer of the regional sections of the organisation to the pro- 
vinces concerned, the retention of the Central Section of 
the organisation as a co-ordinating body, and iheir inter 
TcMioDship, All provincial Governments, have accepted 
the scheme in principle and placed Ihe services of their 
senior olBeers at the disposal of the Central Government 
as regional direetors of resettlement and employment, en- 
suring thereby close collaboration between the Central 
and provincial Govemment'i. It might be useful to consider 
how far the system now existing in India is in harmony with 
the requirements of the Unemployment Convention (No. 2). 

In Burma, the Government has set up a Besettlemeiit and 
Employment Organisa'tion in the Directorate of Labour. An 
employment office was opened in Eangoon in Sept-’inber 10 16, 
end it is intended to extend the system to other industrial 
centre.s. Eegistration has so far been confined to aldlled 
and semi-skilled workers, botli men and women, and the 
managerial and supervisory staff have been trained in India ; 
staff ai'e also being sent to the United iCingdom for training. 

In Ceylon, unemployment has for many years been a 
particularly acute problem in urban, centres. An employ- 
ment office was opened in Colombo in 1038, and 18 plaoc- 
ment offices were established in the rest of the island in 
September 1945 (subsequently reduced to 14). A. separata 
vromen’s employment office has been set up, and there is co- 
ordination with the employment bureau of tho 
men's Assoeiatioa. No provieion is made fqr an advrsoiy 
body of employers’ and workers' representatives. 
are no fee-charging emplosunent agencies except ihoSe cater- 
Jog for domestic servants j legidation is being dwfbfd for - 
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the supervision and control o£ these agencies. ’The Qoveru- 
ment has taken various steps giving effect to the provisions 
of Ecoommendations Nos. 71 and 72, more particularly with 
regard to the re-emplo 3 aaent of es-servioemen. 

In Tndo-Ghina, free employment ofSces were oj)eui^ in 
Saigon and Hanoi in 1929, but they were intended mainly 
for the placing of ex-servieemen and French civilians. In 
1937, their services were extended to the Indo-Chinese popu- 
lation. It was decided that olhees should be opened at all 
centres where there was a need for them. The offices are 
subordinate to the local labour inspection authoi'itics. 

The oeonomio depression of the early ’thirties led in 
Indonesia^ to the creation of a Central Employment Office 
for co-ordinating the work of placing persons in search of 
employment. Its operations were financed by Government 
subsidies, grants, and annual supplementary eontnbutions. 
The activities of the Office related chiefly to urban centres, 
and the development of branch offices for outlying ccnlrea 
was not deemed necessary. > 

In Malaya^, a committee formed in Kuala Lumpur during 
the depression, for ■flie purpose of helping unemployed young 
Europeans, opened 6 branch offices in various parts of the 
country. 

In Singapore, since the end of the war, an ejuploymeut 
office for aU types of employee has been set up by the Labour 
^Department. 

Australia has recently nationalised its placement services 
and there would appear to be no farther difficulty in the 
way of ratification of the relevant portions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Code. 

New Zealand has ratified Convention No. 2, 

In reply to a questionnaire addressed to them by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in 1945, the Governments of \ustra- 

1 The tern Indonesia as used in this Report refers, unless other-wise 
spediisd, to the territory of the former Netherlands Tudies. 

2 The Malayan TTnion, far eonvenisnee referre4 to as Malaya in this 
Report, -was created on. 1 Axirll 1946 and comprises the former Straits 
Settlements, wlftt the dxeeption of the present Colony of Singapore, 
and -ihe former federated and Unfederated Malay Steios. 'Where 

'r tiie iuformalson givea relates to the ppiiod befetre 1 April 1946, the 
Itiqcin Malaya refsxa to the territory of the Malayaa Union and Singa- 
taheu togalher, 

'' I 
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lia, Bui'ma, France, the United Kingdom, India, and the 
Netherlands pronounced themselves unanimously in favour 
of the broad principle oC free public employment offices in 
all their territories. The farther gradual implementation 
of this principle in the Far Eastern region -will answer an 
urgent need and would appear to meet with no insuperable 
obstacles anywhere, particularly since in most cases impor- 
tant initial steps, such as those described above, have al- 
ready been taken. 

EeCBUITING and CO'^TEAOTS of BMPLOYMENr 

The International Labour Conferenee has adopted a num- 
ber of texts' designed to protect the conditions of engage- 
ment of workers in non-metropolitan territories. The instru- 
ments in question may conveniently be subdivided as applying 
to eircnmslanees where the workers do or do not mtPr em- 
ployment of their own free will. The latter ease will he 
discussed in the following section. Two Conventions and 
three Recommendations apply to the former contingency. 

They are Conventions No. 50, conceraing the regulation 
of certain special systems of recruiting workers, and No. 64, 
concerning the regulation of written contracts of employ- 
ment of indigenous workers, adopted in 1936 and 1939 res- 
pectively; Recommendations No. 46, concerning the pro- 
gressive elimination of recruiting. No. 58, concerning the 
maximum length of written contracts of employment of 
indigenous workers, and Articles 9 to 15 in Beeommenda- 
tion No. 70, conoeming minimum standards of social policy 
in dependent territories, adopted in 1986, 1939, and 1944 
respectively. In essence, the standards contained in these 
texts require that long-term contracts of employment shall 
be written and subject to close Q-ovemment conicrol with n 
view, in particular, to safeguarding the freedotn of the work- 
er; similar action must he taken ih the case of recruiting 
operationh fox obtainii^ the labour of persoxus who do not 
spontaneously offer their services. 

Considerable improvements have ooeurred during the Iirifc 
j^darter of a eentuiy in the iperiiods of reertiilaii]^ woifk^ 
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in tbe I’ai* Eastern region, as is sliown by a general reviev*" 
of the situation lu tins region. 

"While the United Kingdoin has ratified the above Coa- 
vcntioiis, the recent war has retaided the strict application 
of ihe relevant terras of the International Labour Code in 
such tenitories as Ceylon and Malaya. 

In Ceylon, the Administration Report o± the Conunissionev 
of Labocu' for 19-14 stated that “ the draft Bill to give e|reet 
to this Convention (No 50) in Ceylon had not been com- 
pleted during the year”. Previous legislation covered only 
the recruiting ol Indian immigranl labourers. While neg- 
lect of protective measttres for Ceylonese workeis might 
appear .i deficiency, in fact the small niunber of this group 
who aie recruited for employment has resulted in there btrag 
but slight need for regulatory legislation. In preparing tlie 
legislation to implement the Convention, certain difficulties 
have been encountered in regard to the running of private 
senfants’ agencies. "Written contracts of employment ure 
I'egulated by tho Service Contracts Ordinance and the Estate 
Labour (Indian) Ordinance. Legislation to give effect to 
Convention No. 64 and Becommendation No. 58 is being pre- 
pared, but a difficulty nas ansen with regard to the adop- 
tion of a suitable definition that wiU cover the large body 
of Indian workers who can be regarded as having been assi- 
milated to the indigenous population. Action is also being 
taken to give effect to Articles 9-13 in Recommendation 
No. 70. 

In Indq-Chma, recruiting developed after tbe First World 
War, and remained in the hands of professional agents, sub- 
ject^ however, to increasing Government control. In 1937 a 
Pecfee, subsequently amended on several ooeasions, intro- 
duced regulations defining the conditions of emplcwment 
of Asiatie qontraet labour recruited for agricultural, indus- 
trial, and mining undertakings. Contracts may be couelpd' 
cd for not mpra than three years and can be renewed for 
cue, two, or three years; tlieir conelnaian and renewol wrat 
taka place Wfore the competent authorities. J\Iost of th^ 
eoutrijwt lahopr cania from Tonkin,, where an lmJnigri?i|o» 
Offiesj "wq# s^t n:^ tq he responsible for supervising the Tt* 
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Wjijitmg operations and tlie health of the recruited workefa. 
Owing to the cessation of this lecrniting, the ofifiee was tc- 
cently closed, but since some of the workers already recmit* 
ed have renewed their eontraots, they remain subject to the 
regulations and are under the protection of the local labour 
inspection authorities Since 1943 their minimum wage has 
been fixed annually by i special committee. In 1936 simi- 
lar legulatioiis were issued lespectmg the conditions of 
employment of Asiatic nou-contraei labour in industrial, com- 
mercial, and mining, but no! agricultural, uadertakings. 
^’hcse ipgulatioiis are based on French law on the hiring of 
services by written or oral contracts, which are not regis- 
tered, and they introduced in Indo-China the main provi- 
sions of Book 1 of the French Labour and Welfare Code, ad- 
justed to local eoiiditious. Tlie duration of the contract is 
not specified and either party may give notice to terminate 
it at any time. All free Asiatic workers who are not French 
citizens are required, however, to possess a work book before 
entering a ivTitten or oral contract of employment. In 
Ooehin-China, the work book must be countersigned by the 
local police authorities. In 1942 regulations were adopted 
in Cochin-Chiaa for the proleotion of free labour employed 
in agrieultmial and forestry undertakings The general 
trend is towards an increase m the number of free workers 
and a decline m that of contract workers. 

Aleasuces have been adopted in Indonesia to put into force 
cer^iu. provisions of Convention No 50. Professional r**- 
eruiting on a commission basis was abolished m Java in 1930, 
In 1936, Government control over recruiting was exteniled 
to free workers, whereas heretofore this provision applied 
only to “penal sanction" labour This extension did not, 
however, include workers in higher grades than those of 
coolies or craftsmen, or the recruiting of Javanese for sen* 
vice in Java, or recruiting in the Ont^r Provinces A BiH 
before the Volksraad in 1942 ’^uld have, if adopted, ex’ond- 
ed protection to recruiting in the Outer Provinces. It 
Imposed to coyer i^l immigrant porkers, with the epaseptio^ 
pif those employed in undwtalpugs declUred to be otttjtideitib ’ 
fij^pe of the Ordinanee or workem esemjrted fiwn flItriWit. 
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eatioa by reason of the shortness of their contract, or longf 
establishment in the district of employment or oilier special 
reasons. In addition to greatiy extending control over re- 
erniling, the proposed legislation provided for the establish- 
ment of a habour emigration system which, as recruiting 
wonJd play a minor role, would anticipate the elimination 
of labour recruiting. Certain Immigrant Labour Hegula- 
tions for the Outer Provinces which were prepared in draft 
in 1942 base the duration of a contract on ivhether the 
worker is recruited for emplosnnent inside or outside Ihe 
residency where he lives. If the former, the maximum 
period i« one year; if the latter, the maximum is three years. 
Javanese workers recruited for service outside Indonesia arc 
required to conclude wi'itten contracts of hire and service, 
except when they are engaged to work in Malaya. It would 
appear from the foregoing that application of the provisions 
of tlie Contracts of Employment Convention in Indonesia 
should not present serious difficulties. 

In Malaya, where most of the recruited labourers come 
from India, the Indian Immigration Act of 1922 and subse- 
quent legislative measures apply. The recruiting of Indian 
workers is in the hands of the Indian Immigration Com- 
mittee, whose activities are regulated by law and which is 
headed by a public offioial, the Commissioner for Labonv. 
Medical inspections are provided for, and those labourers 
Who do not appear to be physically fit reedve treatment 
and arc sent hack to their villages, the expenses being met 
partly by the Indian Immigration Fund and partly by the 
Government of the Malayan Union or Singapore, as the 
ease may be. In effect, the recruitmait of Indian labour- 
ers is becoming less ^nd less important because of the in'- 
creasing number of non-reeruited workers. In 1938 all 
emigration of unskilled labour from India to Malaya was 
suspended. ^Labour agreements under contract are normally 
oral and may not be entered into for a period exceeding 
one monlln, except in the mining industry, where the maxi- 
mnnt. period provided by law is six months. On expiration, 
the s^emefLtS)’ one deemed to be conthmed on l;h:e'>$&iie 

terms. 13x0 length idf notice is a matter for aTf&J^meat 

. < ^ 
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between the employer and the employee, but if uo such 
arrangement exists, it is deemed to be one month. Eitber 
party may terminate the agreement without notice upon 
payment of tho wages whieh would have accrued during 
the period of notice. 

In Pacific areas of plantation and mining employment, the 
recruiting and contract systems have for the most part been 
retained Progress has chiefly taken the form of closer 
Government control. Xu Fiji, the contract system Jias dis- 
appeared, and in Western Samoa the cessation of Chinese 
ccnlract labour has been decided upon. In the New Hebrides, 
the British midertakmgo employed only indigenous labour, 
wiiile the French resorted to contract labour brou^t in 
from the outside. In 1945 all immigrant contract labourers 
were released and allowed -o work as free residents, and re- 
gulations for their protection were adopted. Similarly, in 
Nev Caledonia, immigrant woikers with two-year contracts 
were allowed to work as fiee residents under conditions de- 
fined in regulations adopted in X945. In the British Solomon 
Islands, the maximum duration of contracts of employment 
was for two years. j 

In New Guinea, where the labour force steadily increased 
dnrina: the ’thirties, important measures were tri<en by tiie 
administratioa to conti-ol conditions of recruiting and em- 
ployment under the contract system. The elimiuatiou of 
P’’ofessioual recruiting has, in fact, been called for hy the 
Australian Minister for External Territories, who indicated 
in the House of Eeprescutatives on 19 July 1945 that the 
recruiting system had not diminated bribery, coercion and 
misunderstanding. It appears that the Government of 
Australia is directing its attention, to the prevention of the 
pressure on workers which has accompanied reeruiting 
operations among primitive peoples and against whieh 'the 
provisions of the International Labour Code are directed, 

PSNAD Sanctions and Forobd Labotjb 

The International Labour Oo&e contains certain provisw^ 
relAtiug to workers who have not entered e!mpIoym^h| 
their own free will or who are being punished for 
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in llie eanyiug out of a contract of work'- Tlic texts iu 
'ine&tion are Conventions iSo 29, concerning foreerl or com 
pnlsoi> kbonl, and No 6") concerning penal sanctions 
for breaches of contracts of employment by indigenous 
woi kej s, adopted in 19‘10 and 1939 , Recommendations No 35, 
concerning indirect eoinptilsion to labour, and No 36, 
concerning the regulation of forced or compulsory labour, 
both adopted m 1930, as well as Articles 7, 3, and 16 in 
Recommendation No 70, concermng minimum standards of 
social policy m dependent teiritories, adopted m 194*1 

The standaids embodied in these inslruiuenls pxovide, 
essentially, tiiat, pending the abolition of forced Ixbour, the 
responsible administrations shall prevent its use for private 
profit, shall lestnet foieed lahoni for public works to tasks 
of essential necessity, shall piovide lor the protection and 
uelfaie of any workei so employed, but may permit tradi* 
tional (‘onunnnal ^co-opeiat‘oii foi local needs subject to 
public control Penal sanctions loi bieaeb of the contract of 
employment must be abolislied, immediately in the ease of 
non-adults and progressively in the case of adults 

A number of eounlnes, meludmg Australia, 'Praiiee, the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands and New Zealand, have 
ratified Convention No ^9 but only the Umted Kingdom has 
so far notified acoeptancp of Convention No 63 Ilowever, 
laws and regulations exist in most of the terntoiiei of the. 
Far Eastern region which are in accordance -with the spmit, 
if hot the strict letter, of this section of the Iiiternatioual 
Labour Code 

Jn 1936 It was stated in Hie Indian Legislative fVsseinhly 
that the Central Government had obtained from, Iho provm- 
eial Oovernments information on the forms of forced labour 
occurring ui the various proiuneea Wherever the^e appeared 
- to fall within the definition of forcecl or eompnlsorv lahoup 
prohibited by the Convention, the Government of India had 
requested the provincial Oovemmehts to see that, if such 
labour could hot immediately he abolishedi it was restricted 
to the narjiQwest poas^ihUe limits and abolished as soop as 
praetimihle', and the Tpaantfme to regulate it as required by 
|he Cf5nveijitio|i,4'^^n^e jjt|ian various provim^al Gj^vprwne'nsts, 
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t.y., Bengal, Bombay, tbc Central Brovinees and the United 
Provinces, have adopted measures in line with the above sug- 
gestion It IS undei stood that the Covemmeut ol India 
is at present eonsideiing the appointment of an eiuiuiry 
eomnuttee on the subject ot forced labour So iar as the 
legal aspect is concerned, the Ciiiniual TiiBes Act appears 
to constitute the gieatest hurdle in the way of the ratifica- 
tion of Convention No 29 From a practical point of view 
the question is pntnaiily one of enfoi cement of oiders by 
proinneial Goveriimenis to piohibit forced or compulsory 
labour 

In Ceylon, peoal sauetioiis m the case of Indian labourers 
have been abolished since 1921 No forced labour is being 
exarted, but there are eases of uiduect compulsion ot per- 
sons who render sen ices lor limited peiiods during the year 
in relurn for tenancy of certain lands 

Ibe abolition ot toKod laboni has made progress in Indo- 
Obiiia The exceiitional case of an agreement between the 
Govenimeut and a transport company providing for the 
supply of labour by the Government came to an end in 1937. 
Local lorvSes in advance aieas had at an earlier period been 
largely transformed into taxes, but remained as a local obli- 
gatiou in some areas, as did certain services for chief-i But 
dS regards public services exacted by the European adminis- 
tfhtion, Ordeis of 1932 and subsequent pracrica limited 
forced labouf to porterage m remote mountamous districts. 
Ptmhl sanctions for a number of offlenees exist iu the legisla- 
tion of Indo-China The offences are grouped in two classes 
and t>rovide for both fines and imprisonment for one to five 

‘ Tip to fhO end of 1941 the situation in Indonesia was that 
the owiiors of the “particuliere Ihnderijen” were pcrmittaA 
i;o exact labouir dues from th'> inhabitants of their estates and 
tfidt ik the Outer Provinces (beyond Java and Madura) the 
-Si^tera of “heerendiensten” es^sted, by which public wortot 
wfeife pi^rformed a? a tax obligation The pajrtieulteta 
fefil'dlriaen wbre estaiei^ in ’Wefit Jav^' which had been 

6traers a ctotufy tod a half dgti, together 'Ml 
^ 45dsi<iibg fedfial riijhts to exact labour ffto 
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tiou For many years trie Government had bpen cndeavoTU> 
ing to bring an end to this system by the ropnrchaae of the 
estates, but the economic depression interrupted this process. 
In 1935, however, a public utility company was set up for 
the buying and managmg of the estates, and the profits 
were to be used for further purchases. Up to 1939, the 
Nelherlands Government reported to the International Labour 
Office the repurchase by the company of a number of estates 
and the consequent suppres'ion of forced labour for the 
private owners. The labour imposed for local public services 
in the form of hecrendiensten remained important in the 
Outer Provinces up to the outbreak of the Japanese War. 
In 1941, however, an Ordinance was adopted, to come intu 
effect on 1 January 1942, providing for the substitution of 
a tax as a transition measure between the system of 
hocrenrlicusten and a fully developed system of public works. 

While penal sanctions ip Java wore abolished as early as 
1879, thoy were long retained for workers recruited in Java 
for the CXiter Provinces under the penal sanction .contracts. 
The 0 00 lie Ordinances enumerated certain offences consti- 
tuting a breach of contract and sitbjeot to penalties of im- 
prisoiunent or fines. Chinese labourers in Banka and 
Billiton were covered by almost identical provisions. It 
was the purpose of the Coolie Ordinance, as amended in 1931 
and 1936, to provide for the gradual abolition of penal sanc- 
tions. This was, in fact, accomplished on 14 November 1941,. 
when the employment of labourers in Indonesia under con- 
tracts containing penal sanctions was prohibited. 

Reports by the United Kingdom Government to the In- 
ternational Labour Office have indicated that forced labour 
was exacted, before the war, in Nortli Borneo, and that penal 
sanctions were resorted to in the Western Pacific High Oom- 
noission territories. 

In Fiji, new legislation is to be enacted shorty to repeal 
the existing laws which condone penal sanctions. 

In New Caledonia, where a series of Orders had limited; 
the possibilities of using forced labour, a Decree of 11 April 
194,6 abolished sueb. labour ^ altogether., Penal sanctions are 
sjili pennittqd in tl^eg^ both xn Ne^, .Caledonia and In 
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Prcnch Establishments of Oceania, but in practice all im- 
migrant contract laboiir has been freed. 

In the territories administered by Australia the only 
forms of forced labour permitted were under the New 
Guinea Native Administration Eegulations, 1924 and 1925, 
and the Papua Native Administration Begulation'i, 1931. 
In New Guinea, compulsion was limited to the cultivation 
of food crops as a precaution against famine. In Papua, it 
was limited to porterage for the Government for a maximum 
of 31 davs in the year and to the planting of coconuts and 
certain road maintenance work. The Australidn Govern- 
ment delegation to the 27th Session of the International 
Liihouv Conference (Pans, 1945) declared that the Common- 
wealth had taken measures to abolish long-term penal sanc- 
tion labour, and that it attached importance to the labour 
policy which it was pursuuig in New Guinea and Papua, 
and to the establishment of international principles on simi- 
lar liuca. It is understood that the Governments of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are giving consideration to the early 
ratification of the Conventions dealing with indigenous 
labour. 

Under Recommendation No. 70, all Governments are asked 
to consider anew the possibility of taking similar action, 
and Asiatic countries will, in view of the considerable legis- 
lative progress they have already achieved, no doubt examine 
carefully the possibility of taking additional measures in 
order to ensure fuller compliance with the relevant stand- 
ards of the International Labour Code. 

PUBUO WojtKB POUOY 

,The International Labour Conference adopted in 1937 
and 3944 two Recommendations, Nos. 51 and 78, coucettting . 
the national planning of public works, and in 193' Reconi' 
mendation No. 50, coucei-ning international co-operation in 
respect of public works. The former two texw put for-' 
ward principles for the planning of public works, lofft 
l{)pg-term policy and for the special conditions of the 
tiopi period. Both CShina and India have drawn up 
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aaent plans involving large expenditures on ..public worlts,’ 
and Australia has adopted a policy- along the lines recom- 
mended. 

lleeommendation No 50 provides mainly for the transmis- 
sion of information to the International Labour Office in 
Accerdauce with a uniform plan, and for co-operation in the 
worh oi the International Development Works Committee. 
The Government ol China has indicated its willingness to 
apply this Recommendation and is eonaequently a member 
of the Committee. Although the Recommendation has not 
heen applied in Ceylon, the Government has stateu that 
this country would willingly co-operate by transmitting aujr 
•nfovmaLon which the I.L.O. requires. Other Asiatic coun- 
tries, hov over, liai e not yet sent in auj' sneh commnnicatiou . 

Notv^ Ithstandiug the pressing prcoccnpation of the war, 
post-wai roeonstruetion received considerable attention from 
the Chinese authorities during the war. In September 1943, 
the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomingtang adopt- 
ed two resolutions, one recommending the formulation by 
the Central Governmenls of a plan for industrialisation, 
with due regard to the preservation of handicrafts and the 
promotion ot exports, and the execution of the plan by wcll- 
‘defined stages; and another resolution, recommending close 
co-operatiou with other friendly nations in the proraotioa 
<of ahdustiy and the removal of certain existing rCsti'iclioAs 
in respect of the employment of foreign capital or technical 
personnel In a statement made in 1943, the Chines(i Minis- 
ter of Economic Affairs announced a number of specific pho- 
ductiou goals for the development of heavy and lighi indus- 
tries, mining, food production, and transportation by water 
«nd rail These ohjeetivos were to he achieved through the 
enforcemeut of two successive 5-year plans of reconsl ruction, 

. Eeitly fall and detailed schemes for the developmenl- 
the national resources hayp been drawn tip by the autlib- 
Titie*' in Indik The Oeulml, provincial, and Ipdi^kp ^iateb 
Governments set up at an early sta^ in the war spdcJilit 
committees for postwar reconstijWtion, ipd ifinaHclal ^6- 
vision for the execution ” of these aijl^ 
during the war, fiuhs^nfajd prd^^re* Wrt SOliifeVllId' 
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ioi iLe co-ofdittation o£ the various plans, which generally 
jfjTOTide for the training and expansion of the staffs required, 
hydro-electric and industrial development, as well as the 
development of transport and communications, agriculture, 
ineliuliu" irrigation, laud reclamation, afforestation, soil 
preservation and fisheries, and tlie extension of the social 
stsfvices, such as public health, public instruction, and hous- 
ing. The somewhat unexpectedly early end of the war in 
thii Far Fast led the authorities to revise the plans for the 
ifiiet 5-year period after the war with a view to the immediate 
enforcement of some of the projects in order to counteract 
any defiatipnary tendencies consequent upon the cessation 
of large-scale military expenditure. 

, In tVyloii, nnempJojnnent relief works have been in exis- 
tence on a considerable scale since their inception in 1931. 
Land reclamation was the principal project upon which 
workers were engaged. The cost of relief projects} was ini- 
tially borne by joint contributions from the local and central 
administrations, birt later the central Government assumed 
fufi financial responsibility. Immediately after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, instructions were issued by the Qovem- 
inent for restarting work on schemes which were suspended 
during the war years and for intensifying work' on others, 
so that unemployed workers could be absorbed info them. 
The principal projects are the hydro-electric scheme, the 
university project, and a multitude of irrigation works. In 
the Toavu and Country Planning Ordinance, No. 46 of 1946, 
provision has been made for the creation of a National 
Planning Commission to regulate the development of land 
and to make schemes for the clearance of sliuns and the erec- 
tion of workers’ houses. It has been the practice to recruit 
workers for public worlts throueh the employment offices, and 
all Governmeut departments have been instructed to resort to , 
the employment offices in the first instance. The Commis- 
sion on Social Services, which was appointed in 1944 and 
issued its report in February 1947, has recommended that 
the Government shodld adopt a policy which would duninish 
expenditure on public worts during a boom and 
,in, a depression, '' 
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Wiien, in 1938, unemployment was comparatively severe 
in Malaya, the Federated Malay States applied a programme 
of public works. It relieved the situation, but did not 
succeed in providing employment for aU 

It may be expected that the planning of national and re- 
gional public works will assume increasing importance iu 
the general economic development of the countries of A.sia, 
In this process the principles set forth in the International 
Labour Code may provide valuable guidance regarding the 
national and inter-State planning and execution of such 
protects 
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CONDITIONS OF WOBE 


Ko S,i<cammsiidatlou| 

7 IIouis of Work fFmh.ng) 

8 Honrs of Work (luianA 
Hangafeion) 

18 Weekly Beet (Commeroe) 

'’I trtiliBation of Spaxn Time 
SO Ikfinimuin Wage 
Haclunery 

87. Homs of Work 
(Hotels, ete ) 

JJ> JXeaw Jtf Wndf 

(Theatres, elo ) 

39 Homs of Work 

(Hospitals, etc ) 

47 Holidays -wilh Pay 
63. Contiol Books 

(Bead Tiansport) 

64 Kight Work 
(Bond Transport) 

65 Methods of Begals,ti]ig 
Honrs (Bead Transport) 

66 Best Periods 
(Pnyate DhaufCtars) 

Protective labour legislation must necessarily ^ive pri- 
mary attrition to the basic conditions under which men and 
womeii earn their daily bread. The standards embodied in 
the International Lahour Code relate, thfflrefore, in consi- 
derable part to the conditioiis of work, either as prevailmg 
for all those engaged in industry, trade and agrioiiltnre, or 
as applied to certain groups of workers in special ne^ of 
protection because of their age, their sei or the iiatare of 
their employment. The present chapter is concerned with 
the former category, while succeeding parte of tl^e Eeport 
will deal with the other groups mentioned. 

('’In Asia/tic countries of the Far Eastern, region, niMtfellsx* 
If^iirral ])Ursnit8 still play js secohdaxyi thodgfh 


ITo Conveatlona 

1. Hodts of Work (Industry ) 
14. Weekly Best (Industry) 

20. Night Work (Bakeries) 

26. Minimum Wage Pixmg 
Machinery 

80. Hours of WorK (Oommerce 
and Offieos) 

43. Sheet-31 iss Woiks 

46. Hours of Woik (Coal Mines) 

47, J’/aJjvHouj Wenk 

49. Bedttction of Hours of Work 
(Qlass-BotUe Works) 

61 Bednetion of Houis of Work 
(Public Works) 

68. Holidays with Pay 
61. Bedueticm of Houis of Work 
(Teartiles) 

67. Hows of Work and Best 

Periods (Bond Tisnsport 
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ixnjjortanf i*ole lu the natioua] economy Industrial orga' 
msation is. still iii its Cculy stages The suiVey below wiU 
attempt to give some indication of the results so far achieved 
by the vaiioiis coimtiies ni i elation to the provisions of the 
International Laboui Code, so fai as the legalatioii of eondi- 
tions vork iii inclustiv aie ponceiiierl Condition i of 
Avoik nidi, for this purpose, be treated under five headings: 
hoiii'. of noik, weekly lest, holidays with pay, wage-Swng 
maehmeiy, and utilisation of sparfe tune 

Hours op Woke 

In proposing limitations ot hours of work, the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference was often faced with the question 
of defining their scope ot application This pioblem was 
met by separate instruments for special industries when- 
ever general application proved impracticable Three Con- 
ventions are concerned with industry and trade as a whole* 
Convention No. 1, limiting the hours of worlc in industrial 
undeitakmgs to 8 in the day and 48 in the week, adopted 
in 1919; No. 30, eonceruing the regulation of hours of worfe 
in ponuneree and offices (1930) ; and No 47, concerning tho 
reduction of hours of work to 40 a week (1935) The first 
two matruments provide for a 48-hour week, isuhiect tn 
specified exceptions, the third is a general statement of 
principle, to be implemented by subsequeait intei national 
agreements. Piom the viewpoint of the preseiiD Confer- 
ence, Articles. lO and 11 of Convention No 1 are of parti*. 
cular interest in that they permit a 60-hdux week for India,, 
applicable to workeis covered by tbe Factories Ad, in mines, 
and in specified branoheib of railway work, and speoifleaHy 
exclude China and Siam fram fhe scope of sppheation of the 
ConventiiW; it is stipnlated, however, that hours of work in 
the two IsttBjr eountcoes sliall he considered hy the OonfeiN 
ence at a later date, 

A. iwmher ot othet texts relate to hcmijs qf wort in certaoi 
definite ci^tegwSsa <r£ twdertokingas Oonvehtions 'Na. 2Q, 
eoncernhag tafeeiifes (1935) ^ 4i8, for the 

wpiIaUon ijf 'woBt In automhi^e aUssi^glaasi 
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(jlP!}4) , No 46, limiting lioms of work in coal mme^ (1935) ; 
j/os, 40, 51, aticl 61 coneeining, re&pertively, the i eduction 
of horn's ot w'oiL in glabs-bottle works (1935), on pabhe 
works (lyiO), and m tin textile indu&tiy (1937), aad 
No 67, fomeimug Ihe legalatiou oi hoius of work and rest 
peiacds iji load tiauspoit (1919), and JEleeoininendation& 
No 7, (‘ona'iimig the limitation ol honis of woik in the 
fisumg nidustij (1919), No K, eouceining the liniitaliou of 
houis ol work III inland navigation (1020), Nos 37, 36, and 
39, coneerninur, lespectivcly, the legulation of hours ot work 
ip hotels, restaurants and similar establishments, in theatres 
and other places of public amusement, and in establishments 
j^r the treatment or the care oi the sick, infirm, destitute or 
meutolly unfit (1930) j Nos 63, 64, and 65, concerning, res- 
peetivdj, individual eoiitioi books, the regulation of night 
woik, and the methods oj itgiilatiug hours of night work m 
road tianapoit, and No. 66, coiiceming rest periods of prp- 
fesBioual diiveis of private vehicles (1939) Because of 
their specialised nature, the standards set in these sections- 
of the International Labour Code vary considerably from 
industry to industry 

The Chinese Factory (Consolidation) Act, 1929 and 1932, 
provides in principle for a working day of 8 hours for 
adults, but permits extensions in case of natural calamities 
and emergencies, provided that the total working hours db 
not exceed 12 per day with a maximum of 46 extra hours prr 
month In a “Iiabour Policy Draft” adopted at the First 
National Social Administration Conference, held in Octo- 
ber 3942, the objective of an 8-Iiour day and a 4S-hoar 
week was reaffirmed, and ngani, at a general meeting of 
repicsentdiives of local ’about unions and Government 
officials held in Shanghai in May 1946, the Minister of 
Social Affairs mentioned among the points which formod 
*'the fixed labour policy of the Government..., the S-hoor 
day system as a principle to be realised^*. 

India has latifted the Hotu’s of Work (Indinstiyh C%' 
rentioB and is applying it through the Fadtocies 4^ 
as amended, Dnder this legislatiou the mtedteh:!^ 
work in perennial factories have beep 
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to 48 lioiirs a week and 9 a day; this reduction was estab- 
lished by a recent amendment which came into force on 
3 Augn&t 1946. Hours in seasonal factories (working less 
than 180 days in the year) are fixed at 50 a week and 10 
a day. Overtime is to be paid at twice the ordinary rate of 
pay. Thiis the existing practice in India is well in advance 
of the special provisions concerning that country in the 
international regulation's. The Conference might like to 
consider whether, in those eircumstances, it should make 
reccjumeudations with a view to revising the special clause 
relating to India in the Uom-s of Work (Industry) Con- 
vention. 

As regards the scope of application of the above legisla 
tioii, it must be noted that the Factories Act has so far 
touched primarily large-scale industry, leaving out of ac- 
count most workshops where less than 10 workers arc em- 
ployed, as well as those not using power. Uowover, certain 
provincial Governments have, under the. enabling powers in- 
vested in them, extended the application ol (he Act (o various 
small-^seale undertakings. The rulc-maluug power and the 
administration of the Act are also in the hands of the pro- 
vincial authorities, which may grant to any industry exemp- 
tion from the limitation of hours in case of emergency, in 
the public interest. No statutory regulations have been 
adopted by the Central Legislature concerning hours of work 
in commerce and offices, but legislation has been enacted in 
certain provinces dealing with conditions of work in .shops, 
restaurants, theatres, etc. The Bombay Shops and Estab- 
lishments Act, 1939, for instance, limits the hours of work 
for shops to 9 1|2 in the day,- the Bengal iShops and Estab- 
lishments Act, 1940, imposes a lO-honr limit. Similar legis- 
lation is in force in the Ptmjab, Siad, and elsewhere. The 
application of the legislation in Bengal, the Punjab, and 
Sind is restricted to selected urban areas. In each case, the 
maximum limit of hours exceeds the 8-hour day and 48-honr 
week laid down in the Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices) 
Convention, 

Among the hours of work fixed for particular indttstries 
in India, those in mining are of special importance. A 
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Cvonpari&on oJ! *1110 proviiions of the ludian legislation -with 
tlia standards of Convention No. 40 shows that the hours 
laid down in the former exceed those stipulated in the Con- 
vention; for work above ground they are 54 a weeii and 
10 a day, and tor work below ground 54 a week ant! IJ a day, 
Neverthclp.ss, aceordiug to pre-war practice, the miners 
usually -worked only four or five days a week and the maxi- 
mom hours permitted by iaAv were rarely reached Fur- 
ther, the 9 hours worked below ground are counted from 
tho moment the first worker leaves the surface until the last 
worker returns to the surface, .so that ni some mines tlie 
aotutil hours of work underground are not likely to exceed 
6. As to Convention No 67, concerning road transport, the 
Boyiil Qnnmi&siou on Labour, whose report was published 
iu li'Sl, loimd that the liours of work of employees of tram- 
way and motor bus services were generally fixed on the basis 
of an 8-lioar day but the actual hours workeil by the traffie 
Rtaff were longer. It recommended that tramway conipauies 
should endeavour to restrict working hours to 54 a week, 
and that in granting licences for motor buses, the authori- 
ties should consider whether in particular cases a limitation 
of hours was required and, if so, how it should he enforced. 
‘While most of the provinces found it neither necessary nor 
feasible to implement the recommendation, Assam, Bombay, 
and the ‘Dnited Provmces accepted it, and it has been under 
c<«tsideration by Madras More genex’aUy, th6 Indian Motor 
Vehicles Act, passed in 1939, limits hours of work for t]>ans- 
port vehicles to 9 in tlie day and 54 in the week and pro- 
vides for a rest period of at least half an hour after 5 hours 
of eontinuous work Hotels and theatres, as covered by 
IReeoramcndalions Nos. 37 and 38, are included in the estah- 
Jisfemeuis for which hours of work are regulated by the pro- 
vincial legislation referred to above. 

It may be added that measures for the further regulaiion 
of hours of work by slatu-te are being consideied in the 
pro-vinces of Madras and the Central Provinces and Berar. 

In the French Establishments in India, the 8*h0ar day 
was cstablishod for iudnstrial and commercial undertaktogs 
hy 8 Peoree of 1937 f the detailed application of the Dectee 
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to iiarlicular bi'aiichca of activity is soveruesl by sepavatt;' 
Ordors, of iibicli there are at present 35 iu operation. 

Jn (Vy]on, the basic staiKlards in respect of hours of work 
in ‘dio])s are contained in the pruicipal Whops Ordinance, 8& 
amended iu J940; they set an 8-hour day and a 45-boni’ 
week. The extension of these standards to commercial and 
merrantile offices is under ( onsideration. For factories and 
industrial uudertakines, wages boards are authorised to es- 
tablish for particular industries or trades a normal working 
day not exceeding f) hours inclusive of a one-hour rest poj’iod. 
Tlio boards also have the power of declaring a one-day 
weekly holiday, which woirld create a maxiinnm working 
week of 4S hours. The regulations they have made Khow< 
in genera], adherence to thif. maximum; the shorlest week 
noted was 4,') ll2 hours in respect of the engineering Irades. 
A 5(i-honr week can be worked in the plumbago mines under 
the "iVages Board Ordinance, as no weeldy holiday has been 
specifled by the board for tliat industry. Measures for re* 
gulating the maximum period of employment anderground 
are, however, in preparation. The wages board for ilie 
motor transport trade has fixed an 8-honr day, but with no 
weekly holiday. Legislation to farther the 40-hour week 
has not yet been enacted, though it is likely to be consi" 
dered in due course. 

Two 1936 Decrees regulate hours of work in industrial 
and commercial establishments in 'Indo-Ohina. The hours 
of actual work of wage-earning and salaried employees may 
not exceed 8 houns a day, or an equivalent duration calcu* 
lated over a period other than the day, in industrial, mining 
and Qomraercial establishments, whatever their nature* 
whether public or private. Similar provision is made foi' 
workers employed underground in mines. At the time the 
regulations were introduced, it was provided that the re* 
diiction of hours of w'ork entailed should not in any ease 
be made a pretext for a reduction of rates of remuueration. 

Jn Indonesia, hours of work and rest days were covered 
by the Coolie Ordinances for the workers subject to th^m 
and with wider effect in au Immigrant Labour BUI pre* 
pared in 1942, 'Both tpxts provide for a maximum day of 
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0 working hours, and for a maximum spell of work of 
6 hours. Overtime is permitied with the consent of the 
worker and normally at time-and-a-half rates. Uours of 
woik are also regulated by the Mining Regulations. It is 
jirovided that workers may not be caused to remain under- 
ground for more than 8 1)2 hours in a day. Extensions of 
hours are permitted for peraous employed in mechanical 
haulage, for shaft repuirei's and for other workers to the 
extent of 2 hours a day, twice a week In the Outer Pro- 
vinces the 8-honr day was usual in industrial undertakings 
beloro the war. Cases were also reported of the 6-lioiir work 
and 6-honr rest system. Hours of work in both Java and 
tlie Outer Provinces w'ere governed by the Regulation of 
Eniploj’inent in Industrial Urdertakings Ordinance. Once 
agi'in the basic maximum was a 9-honr day. Exceptions 
could be iinthorised by decision of Ibe Head of the Tjabonr 
Office. 

According to the Malayan Labour Code, no worker may 
be required to work more than 9 hours a day.* Additional 
Jiqnrs are compensated at overtime rates. Such extra work 
may be demanded by the employer in the case oi factories 
if the necessity arises, bur is limited to 3 boms per diay. 
The employer may assigii te the workers certain tasks which 
correspond to the labour aceomplislied in a day. These 
tasks can be revised by the Commissioner for Laboiu', who 
msv indicate the number of days wdlh which the worker.s in 
qne.stion are to be credited. 

In practice, in Singapore, tlie 8-hour day is blaiulard in 
virtually every place of employment. Overtime rates of 
pay, usually at time and a half, are paid for any work clone 
in excess of 8 hours per day. 

Legislation in North Borneo, Sarawak and the New 
Hebrides calls for a O-liour day. 

The Portuguese Native Labour Code also provides that 
workers may not be compelled to perform more than 9 
hours* actual work a day. 

Tlie French Acts of 1936 establishbig the 40-hour week 
were extended to European workers in New Caledonia in 

1 la practice, the 8-Iiour day is prevolont. 
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111 practice, however, a 45-hour week is uow bora? 
worked For immigraul xrorkers no longer under eontraet, 
the 1945 regulations ilv a 9-liour day, or 3 hours for thr®e 
shift work. 

The legislalran in New Guinea prescribes a 50 hour week 
and a 10-hour day in geuei'al employment and m factorie!!, 
and an 8 hour day in mmeb The Native* Labour Ordinanea 
Papua makes provision foi a lO-hour day and a oO-hoiii’ 
■week. 


Weekly Rest 

The parts of the International Labour Code relating to 
<hc weeidy rest are Convention »No. 14, coneerniiig the appli- 
-catiou of woeldy rest m industrial undertalungs, and Reeoiu 
meiidation No 18, coiicemmg the application of the weekly 
mt in eonmereial establishments, bolii adopted in 1923, and 
Arliele 15 in Recomraendatlou No 74, concerning mininuim 
fitaiidards of social policy in dependent territories (snpple- 
wontary provisions) (1946). The standard established calls 
for 24 consecutive hours of rest in. every period of 7 days in 
Industrial undertakings 

The Chinese Factory Act and tho labour policy draft of 
1942, mentioned above, call for one day of rest in seven. 

Convention No. 14 reiterates the '‘national aYceptions" 
relating to India contained in the Honrs of Work (ludiisliy) 
^Jimveution. India has ratified Convention No. 14, and the 
Indian Factories Act, 1934, which also applies to Burma, 
pmMea for a weekly holiday in establishments ^covered by 
•the Aet. As regards legislation relating to commerce, an 
■enabling Act was adopled. by the Central Legislature in 
1942. Provincial legislation dealing with coudltious of work 
in ahopg, commercial estabJi^mepts, restaurants, theatres, 
etc , adopted in Bombay provides for four holidays a month ; 
A Punjab Act, for ojie vvsskjy holiday Virith pfiy; a Bengal 
Act, for obS and a half davs’ paid lycekly holiday } and a 
Siml Act for one weekly holiday with pay, 

Jn the French Estahli^iments 'in weekly wt of 

24 hours, given uomally on Sundays> Was JutrodUCiad th 
Swdustry in 193'/, ’ ‘ . 
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Tlie basic standard for ■weekly rest for shop workers in 
Cojlon is 1 1J2 days with pay In trades covered by tbo 
Wages Boards* Ordinance, one full day is the weekly rest 
eusfoinarily piescribed. 

Ill liido-Cliina, nndei the 1*136 Decrees cited above, a 
wage earning oi salaried c^uployee or apprentice in indus- 
trial, mining and commercial establishments miv not be 
asked to -woik for more than 6 eon&ecntive days Seasonal 
industries are exempted from this regulation 

In Indonesia, provision is made for not less than t-wo 
daj s of rest per month, in addition to religious ho idays. 
Dnder the Mining Eegulations the number of rest days for 
workers employed underground may not be less lliau .52 in 
the year. 

According to the legislation m force in Malaya, no worker 
may be required to work more than 6 days a week. In 
pi ae lice, it appeals that kbourers in factories, mines, and 
plantations work only 5 days a week if the numerous religious. 
holidaj'S and vacations are taken into consideration. 

Ihe legislation of Sarawak prescribes the weekly rest, 
period 

Tiegislation in the New Hebrides and in Now Caledonia 
provides for a weekly day of lest. 

A similar provision Is found in the Portuguese Labour 
Code for workers ■whose aontract is made by the month or the 
year 

In New Guinea, also, a rest period of 24 hours in levcry 
seven days is prescribed by law. 

Hoi/iuArs WITH Pat 

Annual holidays with pay are the subject of Convention 
No 52 and Recommendation No. 47, which were both adopt- 
ed in 1936, and of Article 36 in Recommendation No, 74, 
cone lining minimum standards of social policy in depend- 
ent tcrrilories (supplementary provisions) (1945) ’Work- 
ers :n industrial and commercial undertakings are, acco’-d- 
iug to these tests, entitled to an annual paid holiday ^f at 
least 6 working days after one yeav of service ; the dutationr 
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of the Ucliclay is set at not loss than 12 (lays per year for 
chiicireii imder 16 and lor persons covered by»E,ecomineuda- 
lion No. 74 ; agricultural workers are to be treated separately. 

The Chinese Factory Act calls for paid anniinl leave 
based on the length of service. The gradual enforccmeiil 
of this principle was reaflii-med in the labour policy draft 
of 1942. 

'I'he Indian Factories Act, 1934, was amended in April 
1945 to include a special section dealing with annual paid 
holidays, which provides for 10 consecutive days for adult 
ivorkera and 14 for children between 12 and 15 years of 
age after one year of service. These periods exceed the 
minima laid down in the International Labour Code, 
altliough it will be remarked tliat the Indian age limit for 
yonng persoms entitled to tlie longer boUday is lower than 
that of the Code. The Indian legislation allows holidays 
to be accumulated over a period of two years, while there 
is no provision for this in the Code. The restricted scope 
of the Factories Act regarding the size of the umlerlakings 
it covers, mentioned earlier in this chapter, is compensated 
in a certain degree by holiday provisions in provincial Acts 
and by-laws covering other categories of workeivs, e.g., em- 
ployees in shops and commercial establislimeuts in Bengal, 
the Punjab, and Sind, and municipal employees in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. Tha provisions of the pro- 
vincial legislation eonecrumg holidays for employees in 
shops and commercial establishments are more generous 
as regards the length of the holiday than the Indian Fac- 
tories Act or the International Labour Code. The Punjab 
Act provides for 14 days’ leave with full pay for one year 
of service and 7 days for six months’ 'service; the Bengal 
Act, for 14 days’ leave on full pay oud 10 days’ casual leave 
on half pay per year; and the Sind Act, fo? 15 days’ leave 
Avilh full pay per year. 

The 1937 Decree in force for industry in the French Es- 
tablishments in India provides for 15 days’ leavs with pay 
(including 12 working days) for one year’s service ; the 
holiday is 7 days (iueduding 6 worldtig days) for not iess 
than six months’ service. 
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ft] I op wwkers in Ceylon arc entitled nnder the Shops 
■Ordiuanee to dn annual holiday of 7 consecutive days at full 
pay. An additional 14 days' leave at full wages may be 
taken I'ov reasons of private business, ill health or any other 
reaEionabJo cause. For undertakings under the control of 
the iniges boards, annual holidays up to a inaximnm of 21 
dajs at lull wages may do autliorised. This period includes 
both tlie aumial holiday and special leave. The legislation 
in Ceylon 'thus appears to be in general harmony with the 
Intcriiatioual Labour Code provisions in respect of holidays 
with pay. 

In Tndo-China, every wage earning or salaried employee 
in, a commercial, industrial or mining occupation or in a 
liberal profession is, according to the two 1936 Decrees re- 
ferrei' to earlier, entitled after one year’s employment in 
the establishment to an annual holiday with pay for a period 
of tit least 10 days in the ease of Indo-Chinese workers, and 
16 days in that of European workers. , 

In Indonesia, before the war, a worker’s annual holiday 
included the regular holidays of his religious sect as pub- 
Jishetl every year by the Head of the Labour Office. Wages 
Avere paid in many cases for the vest days but the payment 
of wages for such days was not obligatory. For religious 
holidays, payment of wages was prescribed. . 

The -authorities in Malaya decided in 1939 to grant Gov- 
ernment employees who are paid by the day 13 days’ paid 
annual let^ve. Similar provisions also eadst in other under- 
.takings, and the practice is stated to be spreading. 

In Singapore, the authorities now give Government em- 
ployees 12 paid public holidays per year. The majority of 
^Jimiloyeeis outside Government employment are given between 
3 and 12 paid holidays per year, and in some cases paid leave 
js given as well. 

In New Caledonia, European workers are entitled under 
■0 Decree of 1940 to 12 days’ holiday a year, or one day per 
•tiwmth of service after the sixth; the same right was flx- 
ft^inded bjr an Order of 1945 to immigrant worker.s no longer 
under contract. 
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Wage-Fixinq Machinery 

A most importaat factor in the regulation of conditions 
of luirk is obviously the remuneration which I he worker re* 
eeivcs While it has proved difficult to set definite world* 
wide uage standariis, the Tnteruational Labour Conference 
adojited ni 1928 Convention No. 26, eonoerning the creation 
of Jinnnnam wage-fixing machinery, and Reeom'mondaUon 
Wo. 30, concerning the application of minimum "Vage-flxiag 
maelinieij. which attempt to promote the statutory estab* 
lislimonl of a standard, publicly supervised, procedure for 
fixing lainimum rates of pay through the collaboration of 
employers, workers, and a third, independent party. Articles 
1 to 6 in Recommendation No. 74, concerning miuimiuu 
standards of social policy in dependent territories (supple* 
menlai’y provisions) (1946) relate also to the determina* 
tion of wage levels. 

China has ratified Convention No. 26 and has eiiaeted 
legislation to give effect to it; the Minimxua Wage Act, 1986, 
proxides 1hat if a competent authority (municipal or dis- 
trict authorities) decides that it is necessary to fix mini- 
mum rates of wages for any or all workers in a particular 
industry, minimum wage boards shall be set up, consist- 
ing of representatives of the competent authority, em- 
ployers, and workers, and one disinterested person uppoUlt- 
ed by each of the bargaining groups. When a board ha% 
given its decision as to wages, this must be eommnnicated 
to the Ministry of Industry and posted up by employers 
where workers have access. While prevailing biuergcncy 
conditions have so far prevented the application of tbis 
legislation in China, a progressive recuperation of indus- 
try will no doubt permit its gradual implementation. 

A Minimum Wages iBill was recently Introduced in the 
Indian Legislative ALSseinbly. It provides for the 
by nrovincial Covefmments of minimum wages for 11 
oiihedulod employments, selected as being thoec where 
Bwpalcd labour 4 uiost prevalent or where the risks of ««* 
ploilation of labour ape great. Additions to the list may 
be made later, but a longer period .of time is allowed tW 
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the tixation of minimrun wages for agricultural labour, since 
the adininistiiative diiSeiilties in this ease will be greater, 
'rile Bill provides for periodical revision of the wages fixed; 
for this purpose, the provincial Government concerned will 
appoint as many advisory committees as it consider:, neces- 
sary to enquire into the eouditions prevailing in any 
scheduled employment, and make rccommondations. The 
provincial Government may also appoint advisory boards 
foi eo-ordniating the work of the advisory committees. 
These boards and committees will have oqnal leprebonta- 
tion of employers and workers in scheduled employments. 

A tripartite wage committee for home workers in the 
weaving industry was set up in the French Establishments 
in India by a Decree of 1937. In other cases a joint ecin 
mittee may be appointed at the request of the parties to 
negotiate a collective agreement fixing, among other things, 
minimnin rates of wages for each type of work and eaohi 
region 

In Ceylon, the scope of the law regarding minimum wage 
standards is broad and may be considered as adequately 
saiisfying the requirements in this regard contained in 
Convention No. 26. Other provisions as to the number of 
representatives of employers and workers appointed to 
wages boards, their approv.sl by the recognised occupational 
01 gaiiisutious, and the inetuhership of women on the beards 
are aiso in accordance with the standards of the raterna- 
lioual Ldboui’ Code. To ensure that employers and work- 
ers are informed of the u)inimnm rates of wages in force 
and that wages not less than the minimum rates are paid, 
the legislaGon pi’ovides a system of supervision and sane 
tions which Is equally in compliance with the Code, Thcr 
wages boards are empowered to hold enquiries, to examine 
persons on oath, and to entece the production of any rele- 
vant document. Their decisions are subject to review by 
the hXi Ulster of Labour, but no provision is made for appeals 
by employers and workers. The legislation does not im- 
plement tlie proposal for egnal remuneration for mop aiuf 
women in respect of equal ivork perfortbed contained in fh* 
Jlinimum Wage-Fixing Reconiineudatiom Repons on ^ the 
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minimum wage standaros fixed by the wages boards are 
madf to the laternational Labour Office. 

Tu Indo-China under a Decree of December 1936, cora- 
pulsory minimum wages must be fixed for free labour in 
all industrial and commercial occupations. Committees 
establisJjccl by the beads of the local administration, and 
compribiiig employers’ icprescntath'es, Indo-Chinese mem- 
bers of the elected Ji&serablies, and the local labour inspector, 
are called on to meet annually in order to fix the minimum 
wage rates payable in each region; in case of important 
changes in the cost of liTiiig, the committees may meet in 
the course of the year also. Piece rates must he set at such 
a level that they enable a worker of average abilHy to earn 
during a legal working day a wage at least equal to the 
minimum fixed for the region. An Order of 1943 made it 
compulSdry for the heads of the local administration to sot 
up similar committees to fix minimum rates annually for 
coiUii'i't labour, aud to assess the value of any allowances 
in kind made by the employer, in the event of its deduction 
from the minimum. 

In Indonesia, debate? in the Volksraad during tho period 
from the outbreak of the war with Japan until the islands 
were occupied suggest that the policy of collaboration be- 
tween the Government end employers on matters of wages, 
as practised up to that time, might be superseded bV a policy 
of legal compulsion. There were discussions on the ques- 
tion of placing the control over wages in the hands of five 
regional wage boards. These boards were to undertake 
local investigations into wages and living costs in co-opera- 
tion with employers and workers. In addition, therei was 
to be a central wage board, ompowered to fix binding wage 
norms, \rHh the necessary information for such standards 
siij’pUed by regular lofal invMligatious. None of these 
pTjpci’^ala was translated into law. 

According to the legislation in force in Malaya, tbe Indian. 
Immigration Connniti^e may from time to time, by notice 
published in tbe Gq^emnioftt Gazette one month at least 
before the period tUJ^den ottosideration, prescribe, with fhe 
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consent oC the Govevnoi', the (juarterly wage rates payable 
to Indian wcWtcrs. 

In j)riU*Tipe, in Singapore, since the end of the wax, there ^ 
has b<'en no occasion for such action by the Committee, and 
no wage rates have been prescribed. 

T])e Portugue.se Native Ldbomr Code, in addition to guaran- 
teeing minimum wages, aeeords employers and workers full 
libevtj'' to etiier into special contracts providing for a highci’ 
wage than the slAtntory jnuuuium Similar provisions 
apply to Portntiuc'so India unci Macao, exceptions being 
made for differeuees in local conditions recognised by law. 

Legislation eslablisbing machinery for fixing minimum 
wages or tor making minimum wage awards exisls also in 
Lortli Borneo, Sarawak, the New Ilehridcs, the British 
Solomon Islands and New Guinea. 

Ihe Philippines and eei’tain other countries represented 
at the C’onlerenee also seem to have had some experience 
with minimum wage regulations, and the present meeting 
•will offer an opportunity to bring the measures taken and 
tlie conclusions readied to more general attention. 

In tnis cQuneciion it is jiartieularly pertinent to point 
to the well-developed and efficient system of minimum 
W'ege regulation existing in Australia and New Zealand, 
which give effect to the provisions of Convention No. 26 aud 
most of the terras of Reeononeiidation No. 30. The ex- 
perience gained in these two countries should be of con- 
siderable interest to the other Governments represented 
at ihe Conference. 

UtIIjIBA.TION 0? SPAEB TlMB 

Ueferenee must also be made in this chapter to Reeom- 
tuendation No. 21, concerning the development oC facilities 
for the utilisation of workers* spare time, adopted in 1921. 
'The aim of this text is to further the steady general improve- 
ment of working and living conditions through elimination 
lOf the necessity of aeoeptiiig additional paid work and 
thmigh advances in social hygiene, housing, education, anil 
Other factors which heail on the well-being of the wor&ey. 
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Fn 1943 the Chuiese Ministry of Social Affairs prownlijated 
aJiiiimstrative regulations stipulating that a i^elfaie society 
^should lie established m all faetorie', and mines' The 
amenities to be provided by the societies must inpludo faci- 
libef- for study aud recreation Information published in 
1840 by the Chinese A^'^o^'idtion of Labour indicates that 
nmoj'g (he social &ex*vlee, organised by that body for th& 
bfciiffit ol the workers was the tstablishment of facilities for 
pall it insl ruction and U'creation and for the furthering of 
public health. 

The Indian Government first undertook weliare •work 
■when it set up the Coal Miues Welfare Fund in January 
1944. The Fund carries on anti-malaria work, provides 
facilities for recreation, and is embarking on a large-scale' 
housing scheme. There is a similar fund for the mica mines. 
The welfare centres set up by various provincial aud Stato 
Governments in India usually provide facilities for recrea- 
tion and study. 

The situation in Ceylon indicates that collective agree- 
i^ents drawn np by -wages boards, controlling both rales 
of wages and hours of work, should ensure that workers in 
the trade in question arc able to maintain their living- 
standard -wilbont recourse to employment in leisuej hours. 
Ur Ian aud rural housing appears to be good, as a result ootb 
of the standards laid down by the Government of India for 
its immigrant laboUle and of action by the municipalities, 
such as the Town Improvement Ordinance of the Giiy pf 
Colombo. Other principles of the Utilisation of Spare Time 
lioponunendation still require implementation in Ceylon 


through legidatiun. 

In Tudo-ChinA, fcorjtera, where hired under a Vhrittett 
(ontraet, h*e enijitled to irqe housing for themaelvos, and 
theii famims. Accommodation furnished *' be 
healthy, ‘ajjwl in accordance -wUjh tijia bf 

hygiene, Tllw'^iieguliktion in fgestim 
betv eeti ilhousi-qgi Apd 

latter is usualjly ^ 

provision^ 'wAre 
employed in i^ddcult^l 
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iriiderlflkings in Tndonc«.ia, and part enlarly those in the 
more isolated and outlying regioirs oJ! the Outer Proviuees, 
frequently adopt measures ‘to promote the welfare of the 
■>\ Drivers. The recreational facilities reported to be provid- 
ed by estates include plajing fields, the staging of “wajang” 
and similar performances, cinema shows and the amplifica- 
tion of radio broadcasts. The Labour Inspection Service u 
empowered to inspect housing aceommodalion and to compel 
alterations to be made in utaoitable dwellings. Opporlu- 
nities for adult education in Indonesia could be usefully ev 
pauded in line with the proposals of Recommendation N'o. 21 . 

Free diiiieal, surgical and dispensary assistance has been 
established as the normal practice in Timor, / 

* 

In the final analysis, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
airelioration of the conditions of work in Asiatic countries 
depends to a considerable extent on economic developraont. 
Beonomie development does not, however, automatically bring 
about an improvement in living standards. It is for the 
competent authority to ensure that during the period of 
economic progress the conditions of work are continually 
improved, and that the benefit of increasing productivity is 
shared by the workers. Suffeient information has, how- 
ever, been given in this chapter to show that the Internn- 
vional Labour Code has been useful in laying down the 
general lines on which industrial legislation might be pur- 
sued in Asiatic countries. The progress already achieved 
(rives ground for the hope that gradually the highei 
standai'ds incorporated in the Code might be reached. 
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The protection of juvenile workers has, for more than 
a Cf’iiturj', been the sabjeet of labour legislation since re- 
formers first attempted to prevent children and young per- 
soiis from being employed under substandard oonditione 
as a weapon in the compelatiYe struggle. In the latter 
stages of this endeavour the lutemational Labour Code has 
had au important part to play, for hy setting minimum 
international standards it has paved the way for the protec- 
tion of child labour ou a world soale. Such, protaetiye 
measures have essentially two functions to fulfill to safe- 
guard the health and weUaie of the young from the dangers 
of exploitation, and to estiabiiab improved edueationd op- 
portunities. Actually, iheaji two objectives go^hand in* hand 
and one can. hardly be achieved in disregard of tjhe other. 
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Tlie Intei'iyitional Labour Confereuce, in franiiD-' I lie 
portions of tbe Code relating to child labour, has kopt cons- 
tantly in mind the particular problems which confront the 
countries of Asia in this respect, in view of the clima-tio,, 
social, and educalional conditions prevailing in the region. 
The iccognition of these regional differences finds espres- 
sior- 111 cpitain special provisions relating either to definite 
Slates or to certain categories of countries. 

It may also be noted that the Conference quite recently, at 
its 2.0th Session (Montreal, October 1946), adopted three 
new Conveiitioiib : Nos, 77 and 78, eoneerning medical 
examination of children and young persons for fitness for 
enipldymcnt in industry and in non-industrial occupations, 
respectively, and No. 79, concerning the restriction of nigfit 
work of children and young persons in nou-industr'ial o.:cu- 
pations; and two new Recommendations: No, 70, concern- 
ing the medical examination for fitness for empJoyment of 
children and young persons, and No. 80, concerning the 
restriction of night "work of children and young persons in 
non-iiidiislrial oecupatioiiH, An mteresting feature of these 
texts. It may be remarkefl, is that all three Conventions 
provide for facilities for Stales which propose to ratify them 
either by stages or subject to the exclusion of certain areas, 

For purposes of classification, the sections of Ihe Interna- 
tional Loboiu’ Code dealing with matters of juvenile employ- 
ment are grouped below under three headings covering, 
respectively, age of admission to employment, night work, 
and vocational training and apprenticeship. 

Agu of Admission to ^Employment 

The following texts regulate the age of admisuon to 
various types of employment: Conventions No, .j, fixing the 
age for admission of children tp industrial eniploymeat» 
adopled in 1919' and revised in 1937 as Convention No. 69 j 
No, 10, concerning the ago of admission of children to eni- 
plojTnent in agrioultnire (1921) ; !No, 33, concerning the age 
of admission of children to 'non-indtistrial employment 
(i9S2), revised in 1937 as Convention No. 60} Becom- 
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Tuei’dations No. 41, coneerniug the age fe)r •admission of 
children to non-indnstrial employment (1932) ; No. .1?, con- 
eeroiijg the minimum age loi' admission of cliildren to in- 
dustidal employment in family undertakings (1937;, and 
Articles 18, 19, 21, 23 and 24 in Eeeommendalion No. 70, 
uoneerning minimum standards of social policy in depend- 
ent tcrrilories (1944). The minimum age for all except 
agricuUural employment is 14 and 15 years respectively in 
the original and revised Conventions (12 in Hecommenda- 
tion No. 70), with a t-vvo-year lower limit for light non- 
industrial work after school hours; the corresponding figure 
for agrieulture is 14 years (12 in Eecommendation No. 70) ; 
family undertaldugs are ordinarily to be exeopted from 
these requirements ; higher age limits arc fixed for hazardous 
occupations. Conventions Nos. 6, 33, 59 and 60 contain 
provisions whereby the age for admission in India may be 
lower in certain specified cases. A similBr exception h made 
foi China in Convention No. 59. 

The Convention just mentioned has been ratified by China, 
on the basis of the special provisions which for that country 
fix at 12 years the minimum age of admission to factories, 
jand at 15 years the minimum age for dangerous and un- 
healthy work in manufacturing and mining establishments. 
The Paeiory Act of 1929, amended in 1932, prohibits em- 
plojment in a factory of ohiidreu under 14 years of age, 
or 1^ years of age when employed as apprentices. According 
to the annual reports submitted by the Chinese Governmencon 
the application of this Convention, however, children under 14 
appear still to be employed in various factories. The .'?ame Act 
forbids the employment of young persons under 16 years of 
age on work which is dangerous to their health or morals. 
The Mining Eegulations of 1923 nrnfce, unlawful the em- 
ployment of lihildren. under 12 years of age in mines ; young 
persons between 12 and 17 years of age may be employed 
only on light surface ttotjk. 

In India, the Faetorlea (Consolidation) Act, 1934, and its 
amendmmita prohilitt^^ ‘tilo of children under 12 

in factories, ah ih V|6 Jaw, Bniploymeat is also I’op- 
WddAu nn snertlfiftd (ueai*, tobvingj maehih' 
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es, c'olloii-opgiiei's, etc ) of eluldren iindei* lo and of adole- 
scents under 17 who have not been certibed as fit for work 
as adults after a medical examination. The provincial Gov- 
ernments are empowered to make rules prohibiting or re- 
stricting the employment of children or adolescents upon 
operations exposing them to a i-erious risk of bodily injury, 
poisoning or disease. The Governments of several provin- 
ees, iiK-luding Bombay, Bihar, and the Central Provinces, 
have made rules in virtue of such powers. Further, the Em- 
ployment of Children Act, 1938, prohibits the employment of 
children and young persons under 15 years of age in any occu- 
pation eonSreoted with the transport of passengers, goods or 
mail bj ruilway. Au ameudina Act of 1939 makes unlawful 
the ojnployment of children under 12 years of age in work- 
sho](S enaaged in occupations such as “bidi” making, carpet 
wealing, cement manufacture, etc., enumerated in a schedule 
which may be amended by the provincial Goveimnents. 
The minimum age for admission of chfidren to employment 
iu mines, which had originally been fixed at 13 years, was 
raised to 15 years by the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act 
1935. Toung persons between the ages of 15 and 17 years 
may be employed undergromid only when they have ob- 
tained a certificate of fitness from a qualified medical prac- 
titioner. It was reported that in 1941 the Central Govern* 
me 111 was considei'iug legislation regarding the employment 
of children in inland walerways and technical schools, which 
would enable India to ratify the reviserl Minimum Age (In- 
diistr> ) Cmivoiitioii. However, a final decision on this ques« 
tion was postponed for the duration of the wax. 

It may be of interest, as psa. example of regional diffejN 
anliation in the International Labour Code, to enumerate 
in some detail the special provisions for India contained 
in the original and revised Minimum Age (Non-rndustrial 
Employment) Conventions. Convention No. 33 fixos the 
mirinnmi age for admission lo iioti-indnslrial employment in 
India at 10 years, or at any age higher than 10 which may 
be fixed by national la■w^ or regulations for the admission 
of children, to factories not using power (and therefore not 
covered by the Factories Act). The Convention fixes at 
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;^airs the miiumiim age for admission to any ij^on-industrial 
employment which the competent authority, after consulta- 
tion with the principal organisations of employers and work- 
ers eoucerned, may declare to involve danger to life, health 
or morals. Convention No. 60 fixes for India at 13 the mini- 
mum age for admission to cniploymcnt in shops, offices, 
hotels or restaurants, places of public entertainment, and any 
other non-indnstria) occupation to which the competent 
authority may decide to extend the provisions. It fixes at 
17 years the minimum age for admission to any non-indus- 
trial employment declared by the competent authority to be 
dajugeroua to life, health, or morals. So far, no all-Iudla 
legislation concerning non-industrial employment has been 
enacted," but certain provinces have issued regulations on the 
subject. The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1939, 
for instance, prohibits the employment of children under 12 
years of age in shops and other commercial establishments, 
restaurants, theatres, etc. The Punjab Trade Employees 
Act, 1940, imposes similar limitations for children under 
14 years of age, except Avhea they are bona fide apprentices 
certified by a magistrate. Under the Tea Districts Emi- 
grant Labour Act, 1932, no child under 16 years of age may 
bo assisted to proceed to Assam to work on a tea estate, un- 
less accompanied by a parent or other adult relative on whom 
the child is dependent. 

In the French Establishments in India, under a Decree 
of 1937, the minimum age for employment in iadnsti*y is 
14 years. A medical certificate of fitness is needed between 
the ages of 14 and 18 years, and employment in certain 
occupations scheduled as dangerous by an Order of 3937 
& prohibited. 

The Burma' Factories Act and Mines Act conform with 
those of India and contain the provisions mentioned above 
for that country. Rules have also been made forbidding 
or restricting the employment of childron under 16 years, 
amd of adolescents under 17 who have not been certified as 
fit for work as adults, in specified “hazardous occupations” 
in which there is danger of injury, poisoning or disease. 
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In Ceylon, no one under the age of 14 may be employed 
in industrial establishments. Tonng persons up to 16 years 
of age must undergo a medical examination before entering 
such employment, and Iho certifying surgeon may describe 
tlio types of work wliicb they are capable of performing and 
prohibit their being engaged for others. Employers are re- 
quired to comply with, the surgeon’s recommendations until 
the young worker attains the age of 18 years. Juveniles 
below that age are debarred from working underground in 
mines. It thus appears that the age limit for admission to 
industry in Ceylon is lower by one year than that specified 
in Convention No. 59 ; hut the principle of raising the limit 
to 15 ye.ars in accordance with Eecommendation No. 70 has 
been accepted by the Government. The minimum age for 
employment in shops and other commercial establishments 
is fixed by the Shops Ordinance at 14 years, also one year 
below the International Liabour Code standards. The situa- 
tion ui regard to the admission of children to agricultural 
employment appears to he less satisfactory. The Children 
and Yomig Persons Ordinance of 1939, which is not yet 
, in force, prohibits the employment of those who are under 
12 years, and the Minimum "Wages (Indian Labour) Ordi- 
naoce (which applies to estates) of those under 10 years. 
Hinder the former Ordinance a lower age for the employ- 
ment of children by theii' parents or guardians in light agri- 
cultural or horticultural work may be fixed by regulation. 
The minimum age in the latter Ordinance will eventually 
be raised to 12 years. Although education has been made 
compulsory from 6 to 14 years (to 10 years on estates and 
for Muslims), it is only recently that adequate steps have 
been taken to enforce school attendance. It is also pro- 
posed to make compulsory attendance at school cover the 
ages 5 to 16 years (with cxceptioxis from 15) and to apply 
this by degrees to the estates. 

In Indo-China, a Decree of 1933 prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under 12 years of age in industrial plants, 
laboialories, shops and commercial establishments, ofiSoes, 
etc. A medical examination may be ordered by the labour 
inspectors for children and young persona from 12 to 18 
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years ot' age to ascertain •wh.etlier tlie work in ^vIlic]i tlieqr 
are engaged is not too strenuous for them. These pi’ovi- 
sious wo]‘c> eoii/imied by a Decree of 3936, which, in addition? 
prohibits the employment of children under 16 underground 
in mines. As regards agricultural work, a Decree of 1927 
permitted .iuveniles from 14 to 18 years of age to enter into 
a written eoutraet, on condition that their parenU are em- 
ployed on the same plantation. 

The minimxim age for the admission of children to indus- 
trial omijloyment, other than family nudertakings, in Indo- 
nesia is ]2 years. In order to undertake underground work 
in a mine, a pci’scn must have attained the age of 16 yeorak- 
■^'liile l■e 1 'lain dangerous underground occupations are open 
to adults only, juveniles of 18 years may be engaged in load- 
ing and unloading the cage. Legislation in respect of the 
employment of young persons in commercial undert^ldugs 
has not been enacted so far. The same is true for agj'icul- 
tural work, and children under the age of 12 are reported 
to be worldng on estates, for the most part, however, assist- 
ing their parents in the gardens. Young persons between 
the ages of 12 and 1 6 j cal’s Imve been engaged for work on 
estates, including both die gardens a:vd the factories, with- 
out objection from the Lalmai Inspectorate, .so long as the 
work ivas not too lieaA'y. 

Tn Malaya (former Federated Malay Stalesl, the mini- 
mum age for emplojnnout in industry is 32 years. Xc 
Indian immigrant under 10 years of age may be employed 
in any kind of labour. Children under 14 may not take pari 
in a public entertainment without a licence. No child may 
be employed on work which the competent ofSeial consideTS 
likely to he injuriona to the child’s health. 

In Singapore, the minimum age for the employment oi 
children in industry is 12 years, hut legislation is now being 
eonsidered to raise it to 14. , 

In New Coledouia, the minimum age for free employiueni 
15 Syed at 12 years, and that for indigenous contract laboai 
at 3.5 years. The minimum age for ordinary employnien 
In New Guinea is 14 years, but children over 12 may b* 
* ^employed in domestic service. Young persons under If 
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years of age inay not be employed in mines. In Papua, no 
child inider 14 years ra.iy bo employed unless Ms parents 
consent and unless there is no school which the child is re- 
quired to attend witMn a mile of his homej undergroaua 
V'Ork in min&s for boys under li years of age i.-; prohibited, 
as is the employment of persons under 18 years in uertain 
mining piueesses. 

In the Phihpphies, the Fnuploymeul of Women and 
Children Act of 1923 prohibils the mnploymeni of children 
below the age of 14 years in factories, industrial establish- 
ments and oilier places of labour on school tlay^ unless the 
-child knows how to read mid widte, and, in any case, as 
labourers in mines (above ground). The minimum ago of 
admission is fixed at 16 for employment underground in 
mines and other specified hazardous occupations, and at 
18 years of age for “any work wMoh involves sericiN danger 
to the life of the labourer”. 

In Australia, the age of admission to industrial employ- 
ment is a subject dealt with under* State legislation and is 
generally set at 14 years. Various ages up to 18 years are 
fixed for hazardous employments. 

The New Zealand Factories Act, as amended in 1988, 
prohibits the employment of chDdren under 14 years of 
iage. Other legislation limits the age for employment in- 
volving the use of certain types of machinery, the minima 
ranging from 14 years for boys to 18 years for girls; the 
corresponding figures for specified hazardous occupations 
are 18 and 21 years. 


Nioht Wore 

The relevant provisions of the International Labour Oode 
are contained in Convention No. 6, concerning the night 
work of young persons employed in industry (1919) j Ee- 
commendation No. 14, concerning night work of children 
and young pei'sons in sgricultiire (1921) ; and Article 26 in 
Heeommendalion No. 70, concerning minimum standards of 
social policy in dependent territories (1944). The standards 
■estnhlished fix 18 years as the age for protection against night 
'Employment in industry and prescribe a consecutive resffc 
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period of 31 hours ; a special Article of Convention No. 6 eels, 
the protective age for India at 14 years. Becoumaendation 
No. 14 suggests a minimum consecutive rest period of 10 
hours for children under 14 years of age engaged in agri- 
cultural work and of 9 hours for young persons between 
the ages of 14 and 18. 

In China, the Factory Act, 1929, as amended in 1932, 
contains a provision prohibiting the employment of young 
workers under 16 years of age between the hours of 8 p-mi. 
and 6 a.m. 

India has ratided Convention No. 6 and applies it by the 
Factories Act, 1934, which prohibits the employmcnT, of young 
persons under 15 years of age between 7 p.m. and 6 a.rQ. j the 
provincial Governments may vary these limits to any span 
of 13 hours between 5 a.m. and 7.80 p.m.. The age is raised> 
to 17 unless the young person is certified, after medical 
exaVnination, as fit for work as an adult. Thus Indian 
legislation has already raised tbe standards of protection 
beyond the level reguired under the special clauses of the 
Convention applying to that country, and is progressing 
towards the general International Labour Code standards. 

In the French Establishments in India, night work be- 
tween 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. is generally prohibited, unless a 
permit to the contrary is given. No such permit can be 
granted iu respect of yoxitig persons under 18 years of age. 

In Ceylop, no person below the age of 38 may be employed 
in a shop or factory before the hour of 6 a.m. or after 8 p.m. ; 
this provision thus goes beyond the protective level set by 
the Code. 

In Indo-China, a Decree of 1986 prescribes that all night 
work (between 10 pjn. and 5 a,m.) is prohibited for bo.vs 
rmder 38 years of age and for girls of any age; the night 
rest period roust run 11 consecutive hours at least. Tem- 
porary exceptions to these regulations may bo aitthorisocB 
in certain industries where raw materials or perishable 
products are involved. 

In Indonesia, children under the age of 32 yeare are 
not to he employed on any work or for any undertakiug 
between ihe hours of 8 p,m. and 5 ama. 
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In Malaya^ a J932 amendment to the Labonr Oode pro« 
hibits night work between 10 p.in. and 5 a.m. for young 
persons under 18 years of age, and provides that they most 
have 11 hours’ rest from the time they cease work to the 
time they resume work the next morning. 

In the Philippines, the Employment of Vomen and 
Children Act of 1923 prohibits the employment in factories, 
shops or other places of labour of any person under 16 years 
of age before 6 a.m. and after 6 p.m. 

Legislation in Australian States dealing with night work 
is applicable to males under 16 years of age and to females 
of any age. Exceptions are permitted in some cases; the 
protective period is usually from 6 p.m, to 6 a.m 

The New Zealand Factories Act, 1921-1922, as amended 
in 1936, prohibits the employment of boys under 16 years 
of age and of girls of any age between the hours of 6 p.iii, 
and 8 a.m. 

Vocational Tkuninq and Apprenticeship 

The following Recommendations constitute this section of 
the International Labour Code ; No. 15, concerning the deve- 
lopment of technical agricultural education (1921) ; No. 45, 
coneerbing unemployment among young persons (1935) ; No. 
57, concerning vocational training; No. 60, ooneerning ap- 
prenticeship (1939) ; and Articles 17 and 27 in llie Social 
Policy in Dependent Territories Recommendation (1944). 
These texts recommend the development of vocational school- 
ing in agriculture and industry through co-ordinated educa- 
tional schemes and through regulated apprenticeships, such 
maisures are to be given particular attention durii^ 
perifjds of unemploymenr. 

The chapter on apprenticeship in the Chinese Factory 
Act, 1929, as amended in 1936, is in many respects in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the International Labour 
Code Provision is made for the draviing np, registration* 
and termination of contracts; the minimum age for admis- 
sion into a factory as apprentice ia fixed at 13 years; tha 
duties of the employer concerning the lodging of apprw' 
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tiees and medical trealmeut wlieii necessai'y, as well as tjieir 
trainijiiy, are defined; and the total number of a])preutiees 
in any factory may iioi exceed one third of the regular 
■workers In view of tlie unemployment among young 
•workers darm" the years 19o3-19HG, the Executive Yuan 
authorised l!ie establiiaimiept of classes for training unem- 
ployed 1 radnsti'i for employment in public administrative 
services or economic rceonstiuetion work. The question of 
the reorganisatiou of vocational training became particu- 
larly urgent during the war, when the removal of factories 
to the interior of China made it necessary to take special 
measnves for the extension of technical training facilities. A 
project, -which a Bureau created for that purpose by the 
National Defence Industries Commission had drawn up, was 
put into operation in 1941. The trainees were selected from 
among young persons over 16 and under 20 years of age 
who had completed a course of instruction at a ptitoary 
arhool. During the period of training, -which was fixed at 
one, three or five years .leocrding to the degree of skill re- 
quired in Ihc jiroposed euiployroent, board and lodging and 
working apparel were provided free of cost to the trainees 
and an allowance was also made for pocket money. On 
completing their tramiiig, trainees were given suitable em- 
ployment with the conditions specified, and those who were 
admitted to training were under an obligation not to leave 
such employment for a period of three years. Arrange- 
ments were made in 1941 by the Supreme National Defence 
Commission for the purpose of training 7,000 workers for 
skilled work dui-ing a period of five years. The training 
was to he gm'n in various private and Government factories 
in Szechwan, Ymuian, Hunan and Kwangsi, to graduates of 
primary schools. The Ministry of Education directed, more- 
over, the national middle schools to provide facilities for 
vocational iraining fur the students in accordance -with local 
eouditions and i-eqtnremenfs and in conjunction with fac- 
tories in the vicinity engaged in the production of material 
for national defence. 

f Also in 1941, the Chinese Miniatry of Education adopted 
i i|ijl^a8[ures for regnjiating teehuical education and inercas- 
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ing the facilities for vocational training. Three grades of 
technical schools were established: junior schools; courses 
of one to tlu’ee years for graduates of junior middle schools; 
and liighcr schools. These schools, which might be* estab- 
lisiied either by provincial, municipal or district authorities 
or by private individuals, were required to rejjort to the 
Ministry of Education for registration and provide luitioij 
fi'ee of cost. (Joursos of technical training were also orga- 
nised by the Ministries of Economic Affairs and of Comniuni- 
CJilions, It should be added that arrangements have been 
made by the Chinese Government for the training abroad, 
more particularly in the United Stales, oX Chinese profes- 
sional and technical workers in engineering, agriculture, 
sanitation, education, railway administration and other 
matters, with a view to ensuring an adequate supply of 
administrative personnel for post-war reconstruetien. 

The lack of eompulsoi*y primary education in India has 
retarded the growth of vocational education and training for 
an iiHlustrial career. The selieme for the reorganisation of 
the educational system recentiy approved by the Govern- 
ment will gradually improve this situation. Some of the 
Government technical and industrial schools provide faci- 
lities for the training of boys as sltilled worlonen. Special 
artisan schools are run lu a number of cases under the pro- 
vincial Governments, for example, in Bombay and Madras. 
The Government Industrial Training Workshop which was 
established in Ahmedabad m 1940 is controlled directly by 
the Labour Welfare Department of the Government of' 
Bombay, assisted by a special advisory board. It gives txsm- 
ing in carpentry, mechanical engineering, tailoring, and spray 
painting. The elementary course lasts six mouins and the 
advanced course a year. The Madras trade schools provide 
courses of technical and practical training for boys of good 
education in such subjects ^ electrical engineering, moehaui- 
cfd engineering, printing, et<».; these courses are designed to 
inm out men suitable for employment as foremen, shpefr 
visors and charge-men. In order to meet the xvartimb dc?- 
mand for skilled workers, the Labour Department Of lihe 
Government of India initiated and administered a te'chilieal 
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training project. It was started in 1940 imd covered all 
the main engineering trades, including fitting, turning, 
machining, instrument-making, welding, sheet-metal work, 
tool-making, blaek&mithing, moulding and pattern-making. 
Its scope included the Indian States as well. The training 
courses, given in accordance with syllabuses prepared by 
the Department, varied from 3 to 9 months in the first 
instance, and were subsequently extended to 12 months in 
some cases. On the completion of their training, the trainees 
were trade-tested and placed in employment in the defence 
seiwiees or in civil industry according to requirements. 
Special arrangements were made for the proteation of the 
health and welfare of the trainees. Under a scheme which 
owed its inception to Mr. Ernest Bevin, then British Minis- 
ter of Labour and National Service, a number of selected 
Indian workers received advanced technical training in the 
'Cnited Kingdom. 

h’or the organisation of vocational and technical b-aining 
facilities for the needs of post-war reconstruction, the Cen- 
tral Government has set up a body called the AU-India 
Council 'of Tedmieal Education, on which the provinces 
ai’d Indian States are also represented, to survey the whole 
ooxmtry with a view to ascertaining the needs of different 
areas for technical schools and institutions. The Gk)vemr 
ment has made arrangements to send several hundreds of 
Indian students abroad for training in soientitio and tech- 
nical subjects related to post-war development plans. The 
Standing Advisory Committee on Technical Training, ap- 
pcinted in 1944 to consider plans to train craftsmen for 
the needs of civil industry, has recommended the institution 
«f a national certificate of crafts, and its recommendations 
are at present imder the consideration of the Government. 
Meanwhile, the Labour Department has initiated, as part 
of its general plan for the resettlement of demobilised ser- 
vice personnel, schemes for the technical and vocational 
training of ex-service men and women. These projects have 
the twofold objective of facilitating the readjustment of veto- 
tans to civilian life by training them for useful occupations, 
llsiaid of providing skilled manpower for the economic deve- 
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lopment of tjie country. Tliere are two major schemes of 
trainiug. the technical and the vocational training schemes, 
and two minor schemes, one for the disabled and another 
for ex-service women. The technical training scheme has 
been modelled on the lines of the recommendations of the 
Standing Advisory Committee on Technical Training and 
covers all the main engineering trades. The vocational 
trahiing scheme is designed to provide instruction in non- 
engineering trades and occupations, such as agriculture, 
cottage and small-scale industries, commercial and clerical 
occupations, and miscellaneous professional and semi-pro- 
fessional occupations, which hold an important place in the 
economic life of the country- The object of the scheme for 
the war disabled is to secure the most satisfactory resettle- 
meni possible of disabled peraons in private employment 
and to ensure that their disability does not of itself consti- 
tute a bar to their economic activity. The scheme fop the 
training of ex-serviee women is designed to give vocational 
instruction in such occupations as are suited to their special 
aptitudes. All these schemes are intended to meet India’s 
need for technical personnel in the transition period from 
■frar to peace, and are patterned in accordance with the 
principles of Kecommendation No. 71^ adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1914:. It is intended at the 
conclusion of the training of demobilised personnel, to turn 
over the training centres established under the schemes to 
the provincial Governments for the schooling of techniclaus 
in peacetime. 

A committee set up by the Central Government to consi- 
der the development of higher technical education has re- 
commended the early establishment of four high-grade 
regional technological institutions in India on the lines of' 
the Ma.ssachusetts Institule of Technology. Most provin- 
cial and State Governments have plans for the development 
of technical education, and the jute and film industriea 
have made their own plans for the provision of facilities 
for the training of personnel. 

*Tlie EmploTment fTwnsition jfrom War to Peace) Ketiouitaendatioit, 
1944. 
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In Ceylon, there exists only one recognised institution, 
for Toeational training, the Government Teehnioal College, 
The Education and the Commerce Departments maintain, 
a few indn&trial schools. 

In Indo-China, a Decree ot 3936 introduced legi&lation 
on apprenticeship, applicable to workers not engaged by 
written contract. No child under 12 years of age may be 
hived as an apprentice. At the age of 20 the apprentice be- 
comes a full-fledged worker. In all shops other than special 
apprenticeship establishments, the number of apprentices 
may in no case be greater than one third of the workers. 
All undertakings where sny type of industrial or commercial 
activity requiring technical training is carried on, and 
where more than 30 workers are employed, must have a 
number of apprentices equal at least to one tenth of the 
total working strengt^i. In addition there are practical 
technical schools in various towns, numbering eight in all, 
■and one iudnstrial engineering school. In Cochin-China, the 
expansion of technical education is being considered. 

In Indonesia, vocational schools of both an indigenous 
and a western type are subsidised by the Government to 
facilitate the education of students in possession of limited 
financial resources. Yocatioual training in connection with 
Indonesian elementary education include courses in do- 
mestic science, nursing (male and female), the work of 
vaccinators, midwives, laboratory assistants, hygiene and 
public health oliicers, “mantris", wood and iron workers, 
electricians, (‘haulfeur-mechanies, seamen, ships’ engineers, 
and agriculturists. The western type of vocational schools 
train students for occupations in commerce, agriculture, 
horticulture, forestry, minhig, etc. Boys and girls are not 
generally adn^tted to the 'same institutions, as certain occu- 
pations are considered to be restricted to one sex or the 
other. A system of apprentiorahip regulated by law does 
not seem to have been p^o^'ided as yet. The establishment* 
of continuation schools to permit persons already in employ- 
sttqnt to completo their education would also be of consider- 
i«bl0 value. 
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In New Caledonia, after a special committee had studied 
tie question "of vocational training, an Order of 1938 made 
it ciini]ndsoi\' tor iiudei’tdkinsfs to tram apprentices in the 
proportion ot 5 per cent of the total labour force. Other 
Orders ol the saiiie ildte deal with the granting oi industrial 
training diplomas and certificates of skill. 

Apprenticeship regulations have been enacted by the 
various Australian Wtates Under the National Security 
Act, 1939, the Governmeut of Australia has made regula- 
tions protecting the mterests of those whose apprenticeship 
was interrupted by war service. The training of young un- 
employed persons was undertaken in the Commonwealth, 
during the economic crisis. Schemes were operated for 
supplementing wages of trainees pending their attaining 
complete efficiency, for training for technical and eonnner- 
cial pin suits, and for training for agriculture, forestry and 
mining. These schemes were financed jointly by the central 
Government and the States. 

New Zealand has regulated apprenticeship under the 
Master and Apprentice Act, 1908, amended in 1941, and by 
the Apprentices Act, 1923. In November 1945, a New 
Zealand Commission of Enquiry into Apprenticeship and 
llelated Matters, established the previous year, issued it& 
report which, after approving the general structure of voca- 
tional training, recommended that vocational guidance in 
the schools should he extended so as to spread knowledge 
of possible careers more widely, including information about 
apprenticeship in various trades. 

¥ 

• m 

Lasting ■.mprovenient.s in the .standards of emplojunent of 
childxvn and young persons can only be carried out within 
a framework of econoniie and educational progress. The 
special circumstances exiting m the Far Eastern region 
serve to illustrate this truth However, despite the addi- 
tional obstacles encountered by Asiatic countries in this 
direction, considerations of a social nature render the cons- 
tant improvement of the conditions of juvenile work parti- 
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eiilai'l}' urgent When programmes of economic and social 
development are being drarni up in those countries, the 
•welfare of their future citizens ■wUl no doubt receive ade- 
quate attention. The standards embodied in the Conven- 
tions and Beoommendafcions of the International Labour 
Organisation will be found to provide valuable guidance in 
thr determination of such programmes 
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EMPLOYMENT OP WOMEN 

ITo. OonvontloDi No Rroommoadations 

3. Oliildbiitli 12. f!liiMbirth (AgricuUnro) 

4. Night Woik (Women) 1,H Night Woik of Women 

41. Night Work (Women) (Agrienlturc) 

(Revieod) 26. Migration (Protection of 

4S. XTndergiotmd Work (Women) Fomaloe at boa) 

The reasons for the special protection of women workers 
Are the same as those inspiring the adoption of separate 
labour legislation for children and young persons. Both 
groups are essential to the survival of society but are parti- 
cularly subject to physical exploitation, and therefore in 
constant need of vigilant defence by the law. The parallel 
between juvenile and female workers applies also in another 
respect; the climatic and economic conditions prevailing 
in the Par Eastern region render necessary certain regional 
adaptations in the global standards established by the In- 
ternational Labour Code in its provisions relative to the 
employment of women. The discussion of these texts may 
be divided into the following sections: maternity protec- 
tion; night work; underground work in mines; and protec- 
tion of female emigrants on board ship. 

MArCEENITT PbOTECTKMI 

Convention No. 3, concerning the employment of women 
before and after childbirth (1919), Recommendation \o. 32, 
concerning the protection, before and after childbirth, o'" 
women wage earners in agriculture (1921), and Article 31 
in Recommendation No. 70, concerning minimum standards 
of social policy in dependent territories (1944), regulate 
the employment of women dm’ing the period of childbirth. 
Convention No. 3 provides for 6 weels’ leave from indus- 
trial and commercial employment both before and after 
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confanejneni ineonic security during that span of time, free 
medical carp, and rest nitcrvals lor nursing mothers. Be- 
comniendatiou No. 12 calls for the extension of these pro- 
^visions to women employed in agriculture. 

In China, the Factory Act provides for 8 weeks’ leave 
altogcllier before and after childbirth; full wages (half 
the Avage if the woman has been employed less than 6 
months) are payable by the employer during such leave. 
The Conti'act of Employment Act, 1936, speeifies that the 
employer is not entitled to terminate the contract because a 
woman employee absents hersell from Avork during this period. 

In India, maternity protection legislation had been adopt- 
ed by 1937 in the provinces of Ajmer-Merwara, Bombay, 
the Central Pi-ovinees, Delhi, and Madras and in the Indiam 
Statis of Cochin and Mysore Maternity Benefit Acts Avere 
subseoinently adopted in the United Provmees in 1938, in 
Bengal m 1939. in the Pmijab in 1943, and in Assam in 1944. 
Among the essential features of these Acts are the follow- 
ing: all of them relate to women worldng in factories, and 
the Assam Act applies to plmitations as well, in all eases, 
the entire cost is to be borne by employers; the maximum 
period for which the benefit is available is usually 8 wcelis, 
except in the Punjab, where it is 60 days (3iJ before and 
SO after delh-ery) ; under the Assam Act, the employment 
of a woman 'is forbidden during the 4 weeks immediately 
before and the 4 weeks immediately after childbirth, whereas 
tinder the other Acts the prohibition of .such employmeut is 
confined to the 4-weefc period foUowing childbirth; finally, 
a woman may 'not be discharged from her employment dur- 
ing the period of absence from her work. 

As regards legislation enacted by the Government of 
India, the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941. as amended 
in 1943, prohibits the employment of women during four 
weeks after eonfinemeut and provides for a period of one 
month of authorised absence or leave before confinement.^ 

*As insntioited boW, tUe ban cm tbe iniployment of •vrometi undor- 
groimd in nuncs avSs lifted ns a tonipoiaiy measure in 1948 (sea 
p. 05). 'Diiriny the emeifiwy the Min®p Mateinitr Benefit 

(Amendment) Aet, 1945, fixed tlic period of maternity leave at 10 
before and {(.Ajeoki' eftsj fhjlObiitK , 
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'TJntlir certain, conditions with ‘respect to duration of employ- 
jnenl, the employer is liable for the payment of benefits 
during tliese periods. The same Act provides for a bonus 
in addition, nhen the ivoman has been attended by a quali- 
fied midwife or other trained person. Under the Maternity 
Benefit Rules, 19i3,. the qualifications to be possessed by 
the mulwiife or the trained person are to be determined by 
the provincial Governments. The "Workmen’s State In- 
surance Bill now before the Legislative Assembly provides 
for the payment of maternity allowances by the insurance 
fund during the 6 weeks before and 6 weeks after confine- 
Uajgnt, in conformity with Convention No. 3. 

, ,Iu ihe French Establishments in India, the period of 
maternity leave is 8 weeks in all and women are entitled to 
^alf their wages during 4 weeks. 

Maternity benefits in Ceylon are provided under the 
Ordinance of that name or under the Medical "Wants Ordi- 
nance This legislation grants 4 weeks’ maternity leave 
after confineineul, with wages paid by the employer, (how- 
ever, 2 weeks’ leave before confinement may be claimed) ; 
free medical attention during childbirth is provided for 
'women employed on estates, the Medical "Wants Ordinance 
makes the eai'e and nouiishinenl of estate labourers’ infauts 
under one year the responsibility of the estate superintend- 
'ent. Both Ordinances apply to plantation workers as well 
as workers in factories, shops, and mines. Although the 
'ifasirrance principle has not yet been adopted, provision is 
TOpfle for the employers’ liability, and the Commission on 
'Stoeial Servieefi has recently recommended the institution 
’«f eciulribntovy insuranee schemes for the payment of 
maternity benefits. 

' Jit Jndo-Chiiia, und,et a Deeree of 1927, applying to 
workers hired by written contract, women are entitled to 
one month’s paid leave after childbirth. At tho and of 
tlieit pregnancy and during the first two months of nursing, 
they may only be employed on light tasks. In large-aeale 
undertakings employing more than 50 women, th6 public 
authorities may ask the employer to build and nuMnikaln a 
.nursery where the eliildreu are fed and eared far tridJetbeiy 
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molhers arc at work. A Decree of 1933, applying to workeat 
not lured by written contract, provides for the interrup- 
tion of work by women during a continuous 8-week period 
before and after childbirtii, and states that such abseno* 
from empioyment may not constitute a cause for dismissal. 
Best periods for intant feeding are also provided for until 
the diild has reached the age of one year i 

In Indonesia, provision for maternity rest applying to 
female workers employed in the Outer Provinces was made 
by the Immigrant Labour Regulations Draft Ordmanee of 
1942, muter which women may not be compelled to work 
during thd 30 days preceding or the 40 days following con- 
dncnumt. For. female workers employed in Java, certain 
general stipulations regarding the release from night work 
in the ease of women in advanced stages of pregnancy have 
been, in force since 1925, but tbe extension of the above 
Ordinance to Java would be a valuable step towards attain- 
ing the maternity protection standards set by the Interna- 
tional Labour Code. 

In Malaya, an employed woman has the right to take one 
month’s leave both before and after eon8n°meni and te 
receive feom her employer during this period a maternity 
benefit calculated on the basis of her previous wages. 

In New Caledonia, women workers are entitled to one 
meiiih's leave after childbirtli. 

In the **hiUppitteB, an Act of 1923 provides for maternity 
leave without termination of the contract of employment 
during 4 weeks before and 4 weeks after confinement. Tho 
employer is liable for the payment of wages during theae 
periods. 

In AusbnQia, regulhtiona concerning maternity leave ate 
•utridp tlw competence of federal legMhriozu In some of 
the States, Ibe Factories and Shop Acts prohi|3it the em- 
ploymmfe of a vromitn before and after childbirth for a dtira- 
ti<ni of 4 tp fi weeks. The Maternity AEowanees Act 
'(federal} pro^das for subridios 'to all Australian mothers. 

^fhe New Social ^ourily (Hatamity Benefits) 

l^egniaaSans, aid^atilkthed ilnab bmeSts for aU women, 
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to hi provided either in a maternity hospital oi* by a medi- 
oal praetitioner or obstetric nurse. 

Nioht Wore 

The following texts constitute this '.eetion of the Code: 
Ocuvention No. 1, eonceining employment of women during 
the night (1919), revised in 1934 as Convention No. 41; 
Kee^unmendation No. Hi, eoneemmg night work of women 
in sgiicnliure (1921) ; and Article 32 in the Social Policy 
in Dependent Territories Recommendation (No 70). The 
standards established proliibit the employment of women 
in indnstiial undertakings during 11 conBcciitive night 
hours, iueluding the period from 10 p.ni to 5 a.m. Con- 
vention No. 41 exempts women in responsible managerial 
positions from these provisions, while Recommendation 
No. 13 ca'>s for rest periods during the night, for leinale 
agrionltural workers. Both Conventions provide that India* 
and jSiam may restrict application of the Code to "factories”, 
as defined by national law 

In China, the Factory (Consolidation) Act of 1929, as 
amended tn 1932, contains a provision (not yet in 
however) prohibiting the employment of women workers 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

India has ratified both Night Work (Women) Conven- 
tioiui and enforces them through the Factories Act, 1984, 
which forbids the employment of women between 7 p.m. 
and 6 aan in establishments coveted by the law. Provi- 
sion is made for variation in the limits of these hours under 
specified conditions, and for exemptions in specified cases. 

The prohibition of night employment for women workers 
in any indnatrial undertaking, busineea or shop is genaral 
throughout Caylon. The period for which work is forhiddeai 
runs between fi p.m. and fi a.m , exhapt for women workers in '< 
restanvants and hotels, who may be employed up to 10 p.m., 
and for women workers in factories, who may work until 
8 p.m In agricultore, there is hardly any nigkt work, and 
no legMatiun appears to exist on this poiitt. 

In Indo-China, two Decrees of 1933 and 1936 prohibit 
night work for girls and. wonten of all ages. 
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Tile IntUinesian Ordiuanee giving effect ,to pi’ovi''jons of 
the Night Work Convention advanced the hour at vihlch 
emp’ojinenl could begin Irom 6 1o 5 am New I'eguia- 
tion«! adopted in 19il under the above Ordinance re'icire 
each ■\vork''hop or t'actoi/ to apply i'ov special release Irom 
the probihitioii of night work if it considers siieii exemp- 
tion necessary for reasons of btisiness. 

In Malaga, a 1932 amendment to the Labour Code pio- 
Mhits niglil work between the houis of 10 p m. and S a m. 
for women workers ot all ages, and proiides that they xauat 
have 11 horns’ lest from the time they cease to work until 
they resume work the next morning • 

Night work for women is forbidden in the French Estab- 
lishments in India and in New Caledonia. 

The Porti4tne&e Government has stated in the past that 
the employment of women for work during the night is 
prohibited m its territories. 

In Australia, where the question is dealt with by State 
legislation, certain States forbid the employment of women 
between, at least, the hours of 9 p,m. and 6 a.ni. 

New Zealand has ratified Convention No. 41 and applies 
it by the Factories Act, 1931, as amended in 1936, wliich 
prohibits the employment of women between 6 p.m. aia4 
fi &.m. 


TFsDEBflBOTrND WoBK IN MiNBS 

Convention No. 45, eonceming the employment of wmuea 
on uudergroimd woi*k m mines of aU kinds, adopted in ISSBf. 
prohibits the employment of women on work of tnis nature. 
National legislation may exempt certain categories of female 
workers* not engaged iii manual labour. Article 3S hi Be- 
eommendation No. 70 (1944) calls for the exteusiou of these 
provisions to non-solf-goveyning territoiies. 

China has ratified the above Convention and applies it by 
the Mines Act of 1936, wMdi prohibits Underground work 
in mines for women. . ’ 

India is also a pUrty to the CimventiQn aud mforeos U» 
terms under tiutr Mines Act, 1923, wM^, aft^ a 
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1937 Notifleatioli, prohibits employment of women imdei*- 
.'gronnd in mines As a result of the shortage of colliery 
iabcur during the war, the Government of India permitted, 
firnn August 1943 on, underground work by -women m the 
coal mines of Ueuga], Bibai* the Gentral Provinces and 
Berar, and Orissa. Full ajiplicatiou of the terras of the 
International Labour Code in this lespect -was teslored on. 

1 Febiuaiy 394C llndei’ Ihe above Act, Mines Crfiches 
Buies were issued m 1946 winch require the owner of every 
mine lo coiihtriict a nursery and proivide for a monthly 
medical exumiiiation of Ihe children attending the erfeehe. 

In Burma and Ceylon, the employment of girls and 
women underground in iiiiues is forbidden.* 

In Indo-China, under a Decree of 1986 reguKtions may 
be issued defining the various types of dangerous and un- 
healthy work prohibited to children and women. 

In Indonesia, the Mining Regulations restrict underground 
wo-rk in mines to male workers and prohibit the surface 
employment of women on the work of loading and unloading 
cages. 

The underground eraplojuneut of women lu luines is also 
prohibited in Fiji, New Guinea, and Papua. 

Although Australia has not ratified Convention No. 45, 
its terms appear to be applied in all the States of the Com- 
monwealth. 

New Zealand is a party to this Convention and enforces 
it by tlie Coal Mines Act, 1925, and the Mining Act, 1926, 
which lu’ohibit the empleymeni of women workers in’ mines. 

Protection op Femaub Mwhants on Board Ship 

Keeoininendation No. 26, ooneerning the protoetiou of ^ 
emigi'ant women and girls on board ship, adopted in 1926, 
recommends that during a pea voyage such female migrants 
sbotdd he assisted on hoard ship by a properly 'lUilified 
woman, who should draw up repoirts at the end of the. trip 
for the use of the Governmeute oonoemed. 

According to available information, no country in tke 
Far Bastem region has, so fax, taken specifte action ote 
the above Bocommcndatimi. However, an Aot on the 
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I&diaa Statute Book empowers tke Central GoFevninent 
to make rules for the appointment of qualified women 
inspectors on board emigrant Tessels. 

• • 

Steadily increasing protection for women workers will;, 
no doubt, continue to have high priority in any plans under 
eousideratiou by the Governments in Asia in the field of 
labour legislation, and the standards of the International 
liabour Code may, as m the past, provide practical targets 
for the guidance of the authorities responsible for the f6r- 
mulation of such progressive social measures. 
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, INDT7STRIAL SAFJ5TY AND HYaiENE 


Wit. Comentiam 

IS, 'Wldte Zjpad (Painting) 

IS, 'Workman ’a Gompenaation 
(Oecupational Diaeaacs) 

97, MatUug of Weigkt 

(Paekagea Tronaported 
by 'Veaaela) 

28, Protection againat Aeeideots 
(Doekera) 

32, Protection againat Accidents 
(Bookers) (Beviaed) 

42. Workmen's GWx'BnsaUon 
(OccupaXlonal Blseaaes) 
(Beriaed) 

£2. Safety Proviaiona 
(Bqjlding) 


Xo, ItKommsadatlona 

3. Anthrax Prevention 

4. Bead Poisoning (Woman and 

Children) 

C. Labour Inspcetion (Health 
Services) 

b. 'White Phosphorus 
Si. Prevention of Indnatiial 
Accidents 

32, POiWer-Drivctt Machinery 
rs8. Protection against Aet^ents 
(Dockers) 

?4. Protection against Accidents 
(Bockera) t^onsoltation of 
Organisations 

40. Protection against Accidents 
(Dockers) Betiprodty 

53, Safety Protislons (BnluBng) 

54. Inspection (Building) 

53. Oo-operation in Aeeidenk 

Prevention (Building) 

58. Vocational Edneatioit 
(Building) 


The prevention of accidents and diseases oecnrrmg as a 
direct consequence of oecupational hazards, by its very 
nature, has little rdation to boundaries or nationality. The 
International tabonr Organisation has therefore been able 
tp do valuable 'work in this field, both as an agency for co- 
ordinating experience gained in the various countries, and 
in taking the initiative towards setting world standards of 
safety and hygiene in industrial employmem; With the 
assistance of Correspondence Committees composed o£ ex- 
perts from all parts of the world, the International Iiabour 
Office has drawn up model codes, as, for instance, one of 
safety for the building industry, which in l!)S7 was inedr- 
Pfi;#ed into Ute International Labour Code. Sin^Uar model 
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codes on safety in coal mines and in factorie>s have since 
been approved by the Correspondence Committees concerned, 
and the texts in question will no doubt be submitted m due 
course to the International Labour Oonferenee with a view 
to embodying them in Conventions and Becommendations. 
However, this chapter is concerned primarily with the 
safety and hygiene provisions which alieady form part of 
the International Labour Code, and with the extent to wlileh 
the countries of the Far jBastern region have foiuid it 
possible to apply these provisions, either directly through 
legislative measures, or indirectly through iioolllcal orga- 
nisational activities. 


Industbial Sapbsty 

The relevant parts of the International Labour Code 
include the following texts: Conventions No. 37, coneerning 
the marking of the weight on heavy packages transported 
by vessels, adopted in 1929; No. 28, eoncerunig the protec- 
lioxi against accidents of woihers employed in loading of 
xmloadiiig ships, adopted the same year and rexdsed in 1932 
as Convention No. 22; and No. 62, eoncerunig safety pro- 
visions in the building industry (1937 ) , and Eecommenda- 
tions No. 31, eoneeming the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents, and No 32, concerning responsibility tor the pro- 
tection of power-driven machinery (1929) ; Nos 33 (1929) 
and 40 (1932), concerning reciprocity as regai’ds the pro- 
tection against accidents of workers employed in loadiujpf 
or unloading ships; No. 34, concerning the cousultalitwl 
of workers’ and employers’ organisations in the draWmg 
up of regulations dealing with the safety of workers enlv 
ployed in loading and aidoading sliips (1929) ; Nos. 33 , S4, 
55, and 56, respectively concerned with safety pfovisiouJ^ 
inspection, co-operation in accident prevention, and 'voek^ 
tiwial edi^catlon in the building industry (all adopttfd’ift 
1937) ; and Articles 20-23 itt Becoimnendatiou No 74, c^Jl* 
ceiming miuimtun staiidarda of sodal policy in depenel^t 
temtoriea (suppl^^ctteScy provisions) (1945), >As the 
of the abo^^'e inshra)n4>|C^ indicate, this section of ihe)'>3h^ 
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aims primarily at eu&ui'uisf safe working eonditioiis in. the 
hantllins of maritime cargo lu ports, and m the construction 
of buildings. In addition, Recommendation No 31 sets out 
a series of prelimuiary steps to organise effeetm accident 
prevention in industry on a national scale, and Recommen- 
dalicn No 32 calls foi tlie installation ot safety appliances 
on all indohmer 3 >- driven by electrical or other power. 

Owing to a variety of circauistaiices, chief among them, 
wartime i onditions, the prograinme of industrial safety 
legislation in China has been gravely impeded foi many 
years. There is, however, a not inconsiderable vohiuie of 
laws and regulations i slating to safetj and a beginning 
has been made with voluntary safety activities. The legis- 
lation relates principally to factories, namely, the Paetories 
(Consolidation) Act of 1929 as amended in 1932 and the 
Ffcitory Inspection Rulr- lesned in 1935, but tliere are also 
regulations for mines and doelos. The provisions regulate 
the eonstruetion of factories and prescribe the adoption of 
safety measures. Factories are required to pay special 
attention to the design and installation of electrical equip- 
ment and to instal an automatie cut-off for eloetrlc current 
in the ea«e of accidents They must also take precautions 
against dre or flood. Machines must be fenced, and work- 
ers handling machines who run a risk of having their hair 
or clothing caught are required to wear appropriate cloth- 
ing. Protective elolhing must be provided for workers 
handling poisonous or veiy hot substances or wcirkiug hi 
places, exposed to dust, gas or harmful light. China has 
ratified Convention No 27, and implementing rules were 
iesued in 1931 and amended in 3936. The application of 
the Oonvention, until 1945, was rendered impracticable by 
hostilitjffls and by euemy* occupation of the ports. China 
has alsti ratified Oonvention No. 32 and given effect to it by 
regulations of 1937 Convention No. 62 has not been rati- 
fied, and no national regiitatiom on hafety in the buiidinjg 
industry "^eem to have, been adopted as yet. The voluntary 
safety movement has hitherto been carried on by a few local , 
organisations such as, for example, the Industrial 
'AajjiSrtflltion, Shanghai. There ia as -yet no putnpi^lMlfia 
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national association. Whenever eircumstanees allowed, safely 
activities have been carried on by the Factory Inspectorate 
and by a central accident prevention office, functioning 
under the Ministry of Industry, These activities induae 
the organisation of safety work on a provincial basis and the 
preparation of educational and propaganda material. The 
compilation of accident statistics has begun in a number of 
provinces and municipalities. 

Industrial safety legislation in India is highly developed; 
it consists of central laws and legnlations covering some or 
all of the provinces, and snpplementary legislation of the 
provinces themselves. The principal subjects dealt with in 
the safety laws relate to factories, mines, transport, steam 
boilers, electricity, flammable liquids, and explosives. In a 
brief report such as this it is impossible to discuss in any 
detail the provisions of safety legislation so extensive in scope 
and so large in volume, but it may be useful to describe the 
main features of the faoLoiy legislation of the Central Gov- 
ernment aud of one province, Bombay, by way of example. 
The basic provisions are contained in the Indian Factories 
Act, 1934, and in its subsequent amendments. The safety 
provisions of the Act relate to such subjects as ventilation, 
overcrowding, lighting, precautions against fires, means of 
escape in case of fire, and fencing of engines, lift wells and 
xoachinery These provisions are of a general character and the 
Acc authorises the provincial Governments to issue supple- 
mtutaiy rules on many pointe, uicluding topics not regulated 
by the Act, such as first aid and mechanical transport in 
factories. The Act also defines the powers of inspectors in 
certain matters affecting safety. A few regulations have 
been issued under the Factories, Act; they deal with hazar- 
dous ocenpatjons such as, for example, aerBted-watar manu- 
facture aad sand Masting. In the province of Bombay, 
central legislation on safety is supplemented by general fac- 
tory xmlo. ibsued vn 1035 and by various special regulations 
for dahgcFotJS occupations, including the manufacture of 
lead, ehemica^, chcoraium, etc. The general rules cover the 
aaine prois«f4 the ^nd'an Factories Act but go ipto^ much 
laafehtM- Ilia's rutified Couvoi|tiop. No 27 ^nd the 
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provisions of this Convention, while not incorporated ia any 
central Act, are applied under various regiUations issued 
by the port authorities of Bombay, jCarachi, Calcutta, Madras, 
etc. India has also ratified the revised Protection against 
Accidents (Dockers) Convention (No 32 ) ; the Indian Deck 
Labourers Act, passed in 1934, gives effect to this Conven- 
tion by providing for the appointment of inspectors and the 
enactment of regulations by the provincial Governmentsi. 
India has not ratified Convention No. 62, and ♦here are no 
central regulations governiii" safety provisions in the build- 
ing industiy; these matier» appear to he within the juris- 
diction of die provincial authorities. 

The Central Government has set up a nucleus orgauisation 
under the Chief Adviser, Factories, which, among other 
duties, will be available for consultation by the provincial 
Governments on all matlers relating to factory inspection, 
including the enforcement of safe working conditions through 
health and safety precautions and dust control. It is in- 
tended to set up an Industrial Museum, wnich will serve 
as a practical centre <01 demonstration and a permanent 
exhibition of methods, arrangements, and appliances for 
promoting the safety, health, and welfare of industrial 
workers. There is no central factory inspectorate. bi>t 
much ratety work is carried on by the provincial factory 
inspectorates, such as that of Bombay, which in addition to- 
its inspection work has laboured hard to further the safety 
movement. Monthly articles on accidents and their preven- 
tion are issued, a safety film for the textile industry has 
been prepared by it, and eflrorls have also been made to* 
establish safety committees in indnstrial undertakings. The 
more important of the industrialised States, as, for example, 
Baroda, Hyderabad and Mysore, have safety legislitioa 
generally similar to that of the provinces. In the other 
States safety legislation may be said to vary with the degree 
«f industrialisation. 

As is the case m other industrial countries, in India 
safety legislation is supplemented by voluntary xhoaswes 
and^aken by* a variety of bodies interested in iudtisteial 
satiety The leading sIL-<Indian ttnoffieia] orgauikhtion'’ iti this 
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respect is tlie Safety First Association of India, f'junded iy 
1931. So far as factory safety is concerned, it arranges 
lecture courses and broadcast talks, publishes a monthly 
magasiue, Safety Nem (later culled Effidmoy News), press 
communiques, talks, leaflets, etc., and takes part in exhibi- 
tions. In the Association’s opiinon the problem of redne- 
inp the waste of manpower due to accidents has first place 
among those which must be tackled. By dint of unre- 
mitting efforts in the interests oi industrial safety, the 
Association has acquired a high standing in the country, 
and its branches have been established throughont the pro- 
vinces. The different branches ot railways also undertake 
-considerable preventive, remedial and educative safety 
work. Rvery accident that occurs is thoroughly iave.stigatsd 
in CO operation with safety first committees, to whose views 
and rceoiumeudations dure v eight is given. Statistics are 
mainfaUicd of all accidents, and their analytical study forilds 
the basis of the preventive measures instituted Accident 
prevention is also promoted by the Red Cross, by em^lloy- 
ers* organisations, and by some irhde unions. There are 
safety committees in a number of factories. ' 

In the French Establishments in India, legislation Was 
adoited in 3987 concerning the general cleanliness, light- 
ing, and ventilation of factories, the supply of drinking 
wafer, wash rooms, clo^k rooms, etc., the removal of'dast 
and fumes, and the safety precautions to be taken, in fac- 
tories using mechanical power The application of Conven- 
tion No. 13 was effected by an Order of 1939, , 

The Siamese Factory Act lays down general prinoxpl^ 
as to safeity and hygiene in scheduled facftories and work- 
^hbps and provides for the notification of accidents, 
Eefore.tho s^aration of Burma in 1987, the Indian legis^- 
laticm on this subject applied to Burma, and it was 
tained alter the oepatation in the form in which it the,!j)i 
«tood and was ahbseijijBnily devdoped farther by adpii* 
Sjietrfttive regulationifl. Thus, what has been said 
1^9 faofoty ie^atipn of the Indian 
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* li) Ceylon, the Factories Ordinance, 1942, requires report? 
from employers on all major aeeiclents. In aJdjfiou, the 
Labour Department publishes in its annual report '•laiis- 
tics of tlio cause? of death among luflian immigrant labour- 
er?, tmd of the ineideuee of various types of accidents 
occurring in particular bnsme&s, establishments and milns- 
trial undertakings In eonXonnity wi^h the Power-Driven 
Itf-ehintuy llecoinmeudatioii, all machinery constructed for 
sale and installation in Ceylon must be equipped with safety 
appliances Measures in respect of safely in building and 
engineering construction are provided by certain extensions 
of the Factories Ordinance to these undertakings, which, 
however, do not give effect to all the provisions in this res- 
pect cgnlained in the International Labour Code. Provisions 
requiring the marlring of the weight on heavy packages des- 
tined for transport by sea or inland water are in prepara- 
tion. Certain parts of ihe Factories Ordinance, relating to- 
the safety of industrial workers, have been applied to 
dockers, but a variety of safety measures proposed in Con- 
vention No. 32 are not covered by that Ordinance, and Jur- 
itber legislation might -with advantage be considered on 
fiiK'h pmnts as safe means of access to and from the hold 
and deck of a sliip, proper lighting on those parts of vessels 
where workers are employed, etc. 

.• In Tndo-Cliina, a Decree of 1986 contains a chapter re- 
lating to safety and hygiene Its principal provisions are 
eoncefned with the sliielding of motors and other movable 
parts ol machinery, the lighting and ventilation o£ the 
*warking premises, tlie evacuation of fumes and gases, and 
so on. The application of its principles were dealt with in 
an Order of 1937 relating to safety and hygiene in indus- 
trial and eonunerekl undertakings. An Order of 1941 4^- 
Abes the safety conditions required in the ease of woj'kew 
rinployed on scatfolding and in factories using mariiaiidaat 
power. The 1936 Oeoree was amended in 19412 in. b^lae' 
'thnt, way of ^eeption to the general prineiple 

jhgg 6nes, thft imposition of flues might bo jidiljowod 
1 'of haok of discipUne and failure to ami 
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saietgr regulations. The proceeds of the fines must *^e paid 
into a relief fund for the workers of the undertakiug. 

The Marking of Weights Convention is applied ia Indo- 
nesia, but owing to the difficulty of aseertsiuing even the 
approximate weight of bulky goods, the Convention is en- 
forced only in maritime ports os well as those engaged in 
foreign commerce. A number of safety regulations apply 
lo such large-scale undertakings as electric power plants, 
railways, and factories. However, the Model Building Code 
and the greater part of Conventions 28 and 32 have n^t 
yet been implemented. 

In Malaya, the Chief Inspector of Machinery is respon- 
sible for the enforcement of reasonable safely measures. 

In Singapore, the Chief Inspector of Machinery, who it 
now attached to the Labour Department, ia responsible for 
safety precautions in all factories in which there are power- 
driven machines. 

During the last few years’ before the Japanese occupa- 
tion, active steps were taken to promote industrial safety 
in the Philippines. A beginning was made for the framing 
of safety regulations, and the Bureau, of Labour was engaged 
in various, safety activities, such as the issue of educational 
material and the compilation of accident ststistica. Gkue- 
ral safety rules, published in August 1941, are mainly eoa. 
cetned with the organisation of safety committees in indua- 
trial and commercial undertakings Engine safety roles 
were also issued on the same date 

Australia has ratified Convention No 27, and New 
Zealand Convention No. 32. Both countries possess sub- 
stantial bodies of safety legislation. The Marking of Weights 
Convention is applied in A.ustralian dependencies. 

Indusojkluj Hvainisra 

The following sections of the Intetoational Labour Code 
n^ate to industtisl hygiene: Conventions No. 13, concern- 
ing tihe of wli^'^ lead in painting, adopted in 1921, and 
No, 18, epnoamm^ VFOtkmen's oompenaatidn for occupational 
dpseases (1928), rav^d i» 1932 as Convaation No, 42; and 
l^emnjnendatos eoncfiming the prevention bf an- 
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fhrax; No 4, eonceruing the proteotion of woiaea aud 
ohildren against lead poisoning; No. 5, concerning the 
establishment of Government health services; and No. 6, 
concerning the application of the Berne Convention of 
190C on the prohibition of the use of -white phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches (aU of 19191. These texts 
attempt to prevent or limit the use in industrial processes 
of suhstances harmful to health; if, none the less, the 
worher contracts an ocenpational disease, the Code provides 
him witli at least dnaneial protection. 

The Chinese Factory (Consolidation) Act, 1929 and 1932, 
contains general provisions concerning the preservation of 
hy'giciiie conditions in manulactoring establishments — 
proper ventilation, supply of pnre drinking water and 
washing and toilet facilities, adequate lighting, precautions 
with regard to poisonous substances — ^and for the payment 
of compensation in the case of sickness contracted in 1h.e 
course of employment. Factory Kegulations governing 
hygiene and safety, issued in 1985, include additional rules. 
'A decision of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, 
'dating hack to 1923, implemented the terms of Beoommen- 
'dation No. 6 Orders prohibiting the use of white phos- 
phorns in the manufacture of matches have heea issued re- 
peatedly and are observed in various provinces, with the 
exception of Shensi, whore, in view of the heavy losses that 
would result from the destruction of the large stocks of this 
material, the prohibition is to be completed in four stages 
from January 1947 to June 1948. The enforcement of aU 
the above legation and the promotion of additional, more 
detailed regulations will undoubtedly go hand in hand with 
the peacetime expansion of industry in China. 

India has ratified Convention No. 18 and possesses a 
considerable body of legislation implementing its provisions, 
in particular the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923-1946. 
This Act contains a list of diseases which have been declared 
to be of occupational origin. In addition, Xtecommenda* 
tiona Nos. 3, 4 and 6 have in some measttre found aecep- 
^ tance and been implemented in India, cither on a national 
scale hr in certain provinces, as in the case of the Anthrax 
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Prcvoutioii Regulation in force in Madras. In aecordanoe 
with Reconuncndation No. 5, a Government health service 
was lormecl in the 1920 's, and the Factories Act contains 
'VEjions provisious'lor ith expansion throughout India. 

The apphoAtion of the White Lead (Painting; Convcmioo 
in the Freueli Bstdblishinents io India was efFectod bj an 
O^ider issued m 1939. 

Convention No 18 is also applied in Burma, and the 
■Workmen’s Coinpensation Act, 1923-1937 continues in force 
there, as do certain measures implementing Reeominenda- 
tions Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 

In Ceylon, the Factories Ordinance prohibits the nse of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches and im- 
plements certain provisions of the Iieacl Poisoning CWcroen 
and Children) Recommendation. However, legislation has 
not yet been adopted to pul into force the "White Lead 
. (Painting) Convention and the Anthrax Prevention Rpioai- 
mendation. The Workmen Compensation Ordinance covers 
most of the diseases schednled in Conventions Nos. 18 and 
42, and the mclusioii of the remainder is being iirepared 

In Indo-OIima, various Decrees in Tonkin, Annam, Lavs, 
and Coehiii'Chin a prescribe the health protection oP pei->oaa 
employed in industry and in mines, tlirough tlie proA'ision 
, of eJoan housing, water gnd food, and through the free supply 
, of medical treatment in some instances. The 1941 OinW 
, previously mentioned, which applies to the whole of Indo- 
, China, contains several proAusions on industrial hygiene 

la Indonesia, the White Lead Ordinance of 1931 partially 
implements Convention No. IS, Application of the full 
provisions of tlic Convention was not considered possible by 
the Government in view of tlie infrequent incideuc} ot whiie 
lead poisoning. The Mining Regulations require employ- 
ers to lake measures to ensure the health of the workers 
engaged in flm undertakinep in question, through the pro- 
vision of drinking water, bathing aoeommodation, and re- 
gular medical eixaminations. They are under obligation to 
inform worker^ dangers of ankylostomiasis apd to co- 
,, operas ih taking the necessary luea^fures for 

ottEHontkm and Before tho war, twqdnspeetiqa 
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spi vices were eoneerneci with the iiiomotioii of indus- 
trial health. The Labour Inspection Service controlled 
general hygiene conditions in iaeiories and woi'kshops, while 
snpendsion of the technical aspect of hygiene and safety 
measure^ was the responsibility of the Safety Control Ser- 
vice No effect has as yet been given in Indonesia to Recom- 
mendations Nos 3 and 4. 

In the Philippines, the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1927 and 1930 specifies the compensation to be received 
by emp]03'ees for illness contracted in the performance of 
their duties. A Department of Health and Public Welfare 
was organised in the Mends in January 1941. 

Extensive legislation exists in Anstralia and New Zealand 
regarding the prevention of, and compensation for, indus- 
trial diseases. 


• • 

In attempting an estimate of the extent to which the 
industrial safety and hygiene provisions of the Interna- 
lional Labour Code may fl.iiil further aeceptanco in the Ear 
Eastern legion, it is useful to remember that the anplica- 
tion of these principles to local conditions must in most 
cases be decided on the spot. This task of adapting inter- 
naticnal standards to regional conditions falls first to the 
legislator and then to the labour inspector who enforces the 
law It appears, however, that in a number of instances 
comparatively minor le.'is'aLlve changes may contribute to 
ensuring substantially greater safety and better protection 
ol the health of the woriiers in Asiatic connlries. 
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States) 

Persons who seek einployineiit in countries other than 
their own are in particular danger of exploitation aiul nuil- 
trealmenl, because their national legislation can no longer 
afford them protection. The f.aieguarding of the righU and 
welfare of these workers is, therefore, one of the types of 
mternational social problem for the solution of which the 
Inlei'jiational Labour Organisation was created, and the 
provisions of its Code relating to migrants are of particular 
siguifleanee. 

The relevant parts of the International Labour Code in- 
«ludt* Conventions No. 21, concerning the simplification of 
Ihfi inspection of emigrants on board ship, and No. 66, con- 
cerning the recruitment, placing and conditions of work of 
migraaits for employment, adopted respectively iu 1926 and 
1939; Recommendation No. 19, concerning communication 
'to the International Labour Office of statistical and other 
information regarding emigration, immigration and the re- 
patriation and transit of emigrants, adopted In 1922, aud 
two Recommendations of 1939, Nos. 61 and 62, eoneerned, 
respectively, with tho recruitment, placing and conditions of 
ialiour of migranta for employment, and with co-operation 
between States in the soltitiou of these problems. The pur- 
pose of these texts is to bring about uniform international 
fitandards in dealing with migrants, to watch over their 
ttoaatment during the voyage to and after 'arrival at their 
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destination, and to ensure that their recruitment and pla- 
cing is carried out under equitable conditions. Recommen- 
dation No. 62, in pai'tieular, calls for the conclusion of 
bilaternl and multilateral agreements embodying such 
standards by Slates between which an extensive migratory 
movemoni takes place. 

Since migration for employment within and out of the 
ilsiatic region has been considerable, the application of this 
part of the Intemiatioiial Labour Code should he of great 
value in the area. India, the Netherlands, Australia and 
New Zealand are parties to Convention No. 31, but no 
country iu the region has as yet ratified Conventlou No. 66, 
which, together with Recommendatioiis Nos. 61 and 62, was 
adopted shortly before the outbreak of the war A survey 
of ilia Hluarion in the various territories indicitej, how- 
ever, that in manj^ eases the existing legislation is in close 
correspondence with the international standards. 

Cejlon appears to furnish a good case in point. The 
Oovernment mamlains an estahlishmeut which gives all in- 
formation to immigrant workers. Assistance is given to 
Indians emigrating to Ceylon for purposes of employment, 
which essentially fulfils the requirements set forth iu Re- 
commendation No. 61. All expenses of the recruitment, 
aoeommodation, subsistenco and transport of Indian immi- 
grant labourers are paid out of the Immigration Fund. 
While travelling, immigrant workers are considered to he 
under the protection of the Commissioner of Bmigratioii; 
upim reaching territorial waters, and until they have arri- 
ved aJ their place of employment, they are xmder the pro- 
tection of the Commissioner of Labour, Repatriation at the 
expense of ^ha Immigration Fund is provided for any Indian 
immigrant labourer within one year from his arrival in 
Ceylon, if his return is coiisiderod dr,s!rable on the grounds 
of health or for any other sufficient reason. The recruiting 
of Indian immigrant laboiirers is under the control of the 
Commissioner of Emigration, with beadquartera at Trichi- 
nopoly, India, and is carried on by emigration agents licen- 
sed for the purpose of assisting these workers to migrate to 
Cfeylon. Such operations are carried on in co-operation 
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■with olEciiih of the Government of India, e.g., the Protector, 
of ijinigrants. The Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour 
receives ai iplications from employers, stating the nnmbei’ of 
woi'kers required. The allotment and inlroduction of llies«e 
labourers into Ceylon and their admission to employnieiil' 
in the island is under the supervision of the Controller, 
The Ceylon Government has stated^ that the provisions of 
Convention No. 66 ace fully complied Avith and that 
Chapter HI of the Legislative Enactments controls the 
system of recruiting. Recommendation No. 61 is generally 
applied in practice, though not explicitly provided for in 
legisl.ition. As provided by the Migration Statistics Rfi* 
commendation, the International Labour OfSce receiver 
statistics regarding emigration, immigration, etc., in Ceylon, 
A number of laws and regulations are in force in Indo* 
China for the protection of persons emigrating to accept 
employment elsewhere. In the three ports of embarkation 
of Annam, the supervision of emigrants is entrusted to 
resident administrators. As regards Tonkin, legislation 
was adopted in 1938 designed principally to concentrate in 
tho lalour emigration control office at Haiphong all recruit* 
ing operations in respect of workers leaving through this 
port. Emigration agents must provide for sanitary transit 
camps at the various ports of embarkation. The signiilif 
of tho contract takes place before a representative of Ihe 
labour inspection service or, at Haiphong, before tlie head 
of the labour immigration office. Before the final signature, 
the eniigi'ant is subjeeced t{’ a medical examination, admiuis' 
tered free of charge by an official doctor. Every vessel 
which is intended to transport emigrants must, before their 
embarkation, undergo a detailed inspection visit by the 
Supervisory Commission established at Haiphong. Duj'iug 
the voyage, the emigrants are accompanied by a public official 
who is responsible for ensuring that the accommodation and 
the food on board ship are satisfactory. Similar protective 
measures are provided for immigrants arriving afc Saigon, 
where a representative of the Immigration Service boards 
their vessel. "Within 48 liours of their arrival the iraini* 
nvpunts undergo a mctUoal examination, and those in pW 
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heaJih are sent to hospital and, if necessary, repatriated 
lit the expense of the recruiter. It should he pointed out 
that the object of this syfiteiu, established before the war, 
was to deal with the emigration of Tonkinese and Aunamite 
workers from the north either to the south of Indo-China 
-or to l^’rcnch territories in the Pacific, a movement which 
has for Iho time being come to an end; the services in ques- 
tion liave therefore been closed. On the other hand, the 
repalrialion of workers who had emigrated to French terri- 
tories in I lie Pacific, which had been suspended owing to war- 
time conditions, is now in progress. Indo-Ohina has com- 
plied with the stipulations of Eecommendation No. 19 re- 
•grading migration statistics. 

Detailed legislation protecting emigrants is also ir oxis- 
lenoe in Indonesia. The system of licensing person -s who 
I'ecruil emigrants confonus essentially with the provisions 
of the International Labour Code, in that professional re- 
cruiting is prohibited, unlos.'’ carried on by agencies under 
ihe sponsorship of planters’ associations. Recruiting agents 
must be licensed by the Director of Justice, and in certain 
cases the prospective emigrant is required to produce a cer- 
tificate from his village headman attesting the validity of 
the recruiting proeedni’e. Contracts must be in writing and 
ooncluded in the presence of a public official. Medical exa- 
iniualioii of all emigrants takes place at the port of embiiv- 
kation. Those rejected for physical reasons and those who 
have been placed under contract through misreprescutatirta 
of the terms of service are repatriated at the expense of the 
reerin'tiug agency. Emigration for employment outside 
Indonesia is permitted only if controlled by inlcrgovorn- 
jaortal ag^-eemeut. Measures for the oare of emigrants while 
in transit to the port of omharkation and while waiting to 
embark are provided. Before the Japanese invas'on, the 
anthorities in Indonesia had concluded agreements with the 
Odvemiiieuts of Malaya, Surinam and British Ncrth Ikivneo 
Bill! were negotiating an agreement with New CaledoMa for 
the proteetion. of migrant workers from Java and for guarim- 
teeiag their employment under proper conditions and terms 
-Of sendee. Measures were taken to inform owiigraiits of 
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tlie working conditions in tke country to which they were 
going and officials were el times despatched to various terri- 
tories where Javanese laboiwera were employed, in order 
to investigate the administration of the agreements. As the 
compel ent authorities in Indonesia have been collecting 
statistics on passenger movements and on migration and have 
otherwise complied with numerous provisions oE tho luteraa- 
tioiial Labour Code in this respect, they may now find it 
possible t(i implement that part of the Migration for 'Em- 
ployment Reconuuendaticu which relates to the deportation 
of migrant workers. 

In Malaya, the QoVernor in Council has power to regu- 
late the emigration of Chinese labour, but in practice ihi# 
power is seldom exercised since the volume of such oringca* 
tion is vei-y small. A number of regulations apply to, im- 
migrant labourers coming from China. No such immigrant 
may enlor Malaya by sea, except through certain designated 
porls, and may land only after authorisation by the t'oul rol- 
ler of Immigration. On arrival at a Malayan port of a ship’ 
carrying nnmigraiits from China, the master of the ship must 
immediaiely advise the Controller of Immigrat'ou at the 
port of destination of the number of immigrants to be disem- 
barked. Every vessel carrying Chinese immigi’ants is visited, 
upon dropping anchor, by a health officer and by an official 
of the Immigration Department, to Avhom the master of Ihu 
vessel gives a list of all the Chinese Immigrants on board 
and other information relating to them. An official from 
the Labour Depai-tment may make enquiries to ensure that’ 
the w'orker has not concluded or does not intend to .con- 
clude any written labour contract. If, after examiuation, 
it appears that the immigrant was brought to Malaya by 
fraud cr through inaccurate statements regarding his future 
employment, this official may have him sent back to hi» 
domicile in China at the expense of his creditor. If an im- 
migrant under financial obligation appears to the official to* 
be unable to work because of ill-health, he may be sent to 9* 
Government hospital for medical examination and treatment. 
He will be kept there at the expense of his creditor •until 
his recovery or return to China. The Laboxit Department 
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official may fix the maximum amount up to whicSi an iiomi- 
grant may indebt himselt in order to meet travel and 
other espenses. No Chinese immigrant is admitted to 
Malsya unless the ship carrying him has a doctor on board 
and is .otherwise provided mtlr the neeesR,ary safety and 
sanitary precautions. As regards the immigration of Indian 
tvorliers into Malaya, similar legislative xirovisious exist con- 
cerning tlic health of the immigrant ami the possibility of 
his being sent back to ins original place of residence at the 
eypci’so cither of his employer or of the Indian Immigra- 
tion Fund. The emigration of Indian workers from Malaya 
is permitted only to certain territories determined iii agree- 
ment with the Government of India. Statistics on migra- 
tion are kept by the authorities in Malaya. 

It may be noted that no employer in Singapore may 
legally claim from any labourer any sum which he has. 
advanced for expenses or passage. 

The immigration of workers into New Caledonia is regu- 
lated by a Decree of 1935, which provides that the Gover- 
nor, in agreement with the authorities of the country from 
which the workers come, shall fix the conditions under which 
the inimiarants arc admitted to employment. The vessels 
earrj'Iug the immigrants must satisfy certain requirements 
regarding accommodation, health and hygiene, and must 
carrjr a doctor at the expense of the employer. On the ar- 
rh a! of the vessel, the number and identity of the immigrants 
is verified by the Immigi’alion Service, to which any eom- 
plamts may be submitted. The usual medical examination 
is also provided for. Jlusband and wife, and children less 
than 18 years of age, may not be separated from one an- 
other or from their parents. The chief of the Immigration 
Service is entrusted with the general protection of the im- 
migrants, ander the control of the Governor. Immigi’ant* 
who have finished their contracts of work must be repatri- 
ated within six months after the date of expiration; how- 
ever, an immigrant having resided in the colony for at 
least five years may at his request be permitted to remain 
there pemanently. As previously mentioned*, an Order 


1 See above, p. 17. 
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of 1945 released all the contract "workers wlio had entered 
New Caledonia before the war. At their own req-uest, how- 
ever, some of them are being repatriated in accordance with 
the above system. 

Available information indicates that India, the Philippines, 
nnd riong Kong compile regular slatisties on migration. It 
will have been noted from the above description of the regu 
lations governing Chinese immigration into IMalaya t)jat 
China, {hough not a party to the Inspection ol Emigrants 
Convcniioii, appears to comply with its provisions. 

"With Ihe gradual return to peacetime conditious, Asiatic 
eouulrios will )io doubt find it i)ossible to give consideration 
to the formal acceptance and practical implementation of 
the 193!) Conference decisions regarding migration for em- 
ploy»ueul. The observance of these provisions of the Inter- 
national Labour Code would facilitate the movement of 
workera under socially desirable conditions and thns con- 
tribute to the economic welfare of the individuals and ter- 
ritories concerned. 
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TTn Canv tilioni No ItecommrnA vtiona 

7. .Miaiunmi A;»o (Sea) 9. National Seamen’s Codes 

8. Cupuiploympiit indoinnity 27. Bepyitriatlon (Ship Masters 

(Shipwicek) and Apprentices) 

9. flaeiuB of Soameu 28. Labour Inspection (Boanien) 

1.7. Mlniniiini Aoe (liimmers 48. Seamen’s Welfare in Ports 

and Stokers) 49. Hours of Work and Manning 

16. M''dii.al lOxaminafion of (Sen) 

young Porsmis (Sea) 77. Vocational Training 

22. Renmon’s Avtielce of (Heafarois) 

Agroo7neiit 78. Bedding, Mess Utensils and 

2.8. Tlepntriation of Soaincn Mhoollaneous Piovisions 

68. Offleor’s Coiu})oloney (SMps' Oieivs) 

Coi llfleatea 

54, Holidays with Pay (Sea) 

07. Hours of Work and Kanning 
(Sea) 

68. Minimum Age (Sea) 

(Revised) 

68. Pood and Oatoiiug (Ships’ 

Crowe) 

69. Oertidcatiott of Ships’ Cooks 
78. Paid Vneationa (Seafarers) 

73. Medical Examinaiiou 

(Seafarers) 

74. Oertidcation of Able Seamen 

75. Accommodation of Crews 

76. Wages, Hours of Work aud 

Manning (Sea) 

Maritime shipping has, because of its essentially inter- 
national character, been the subject of continued attention 
by the International Labour Organisation since its incep- 
tion. Tins close interest, exemplified by the creation of a 
Joint Maritime Commission and by the boldinj: of special 
maritime sessions of the International Labour Conference, 
has rtsulteil in an impressive list of Conventions aud Es- 
eommendations, covering all aspects of a seaman’s working 
'existence. At a maritime session of the Conference, held 
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Ic June 1946 in Seattle, United States, nine Conventions. 
{Kos, 68 to 76) and four Recommendations (Nos. 7.5 to 7ft) 
were adopted. The sections of the International Seafarers' 
Pode concerned with social insurance are not dealt with 
in this chapter, as they fall within the purview of Report I 
to the Conference {Problems of Social Security). 

The relevant Conveutions and Rccoramendatioiiia fall 
under tl>ri'e general head mgs, relating to conditions of entry, 
eonditioiia of employment, and the welfare of seafarers. 
The first group includes Conventions No. 7, fljcin» the mini- 
mum age for admission of children to employment at sea, 
adopted in 1920 and revised in 3936 as Convention No. 58; 
No. 15, fixing the minimum age for the admission of young’ 
persoiifi to employment as trimmers or stokers; No. 16 
eoJiCPrning the compulsory medical examination of children 
and young persons emplojed at sea (1921); No. 53, eon- 
enning- the minimum reqnii'ement of professional capacity 
for masters and officers on board merchant ships (1936) ; 
No. 73, concerning the medical examination of seafarers f 
and No. 74, concerning the certification of able seamen 
(19-16) ; also to this category belongs Recommendation 
No. 77, concerning tho organisation of training for sea ser- 
vice. The standards established set the mmimiua age of 
young persons employed on board ship at 15, and of trim- 
mers and stokers at 18 ; ad seafarers must •possess medical 
certificates of fitness, as well as certificates of professional 
competence. Recommendation No. 77 calls for the organisa- 
tion of vocational schooling for prospective seafarers. 

Seamen ’.s conditions of employment are governed by the 
following texts: Conventions No. 22, concerning seamen’s 
articles of agreement (1936) ; No, 54, concerrdng annual 
holidays with pay for seamen; No. 57, concerning hours of 
worl. on board ship and manning (1986) ; No. 68, concern- 
ing food and catering for crews on board ship; No. 69, con- 
cerning certification of ships' cooks; No. 72, concerning 
vacation holidays with pay; No. 75, concerning crew accom- 
modation on board ship ; and No. 76, concerning wages, hours 
of work and manning (all of 1946) ; and Recommendations 
No. 28, concerning tha general principles for the inspection 
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of tl>p oonditioua of work of poamen (1926) ; No. 49, con- 
cerniupf liours. of work on board ship and manniag (1936) ; 
and No. 78, coneerniiig the provision to crewii by ship- 
owners of bedding, me* uteii&iJ.s and other articles (1916). 
Tliis ]iart of the Code provides, briefly, for an 8-lioiir work 
day for seamen on board distant trade ships, and for at 
least 32 dajs’ paid vacation after one year’s service; slaid- 
ards are set for the supply of healthy food and for satisfac- 
tory accommodation aboard ship; articles of agreement 
av& required to be signed between shipowners and sea- 
farers, fixing other working conditions, and labour inspec- 
tion sendees to be established in ordfer to enforce them. 

The welfare of seamen forms the subject of Conventions 
No. 8, concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or 
foundering of the ship; No. 9, for establishing facilities for 
finding employment for seamen (1920) ; and No. 23, concern- 
ing the repatriation of seamen (1926) ; and Recommendations 
No. 27, coneerniug the lepatiiation of ship musters and 
apprentices (3926); and No.. 48, concerning the promotion 
of seamcirs welfare in porta (1936). These texla attempt to 
imiu’ove the condition of shipwrecked and unemployed sen- 
Eerers, as well as of seafarers m foreign ports. 

Finally, Reconuueudation No. 9, concerning the estah- 
lisbnu'ut of national seamen’s codes, adopted in 1920, calls 
for the enactment of comprehensive maritime labour legis- 
lation in the various States. 

Til conueetion with the Conventions adopted at Seattle in 
1946, particular mention may be made of two i’ealui’es m 
these texts which introduce new types of inleniational labour 
slanclards. The Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) 
Convention establishes, for the first time, a world-wide wage, 
fixen at £16 a mouth for able-bodied seamen. The same 
text, as well as the Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Convention, 
provides for the possibility of giving effect, in whole or in 
pari, to its terms through collective agreements between 
shijjowiiers and seafarers, as an alternative to legislative 
measures. 

The application of the International Seafavens’ Code in 
the Far Eastern region is assxuning increasing Smporlanee 
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as till' diffei'ent countries derelop their own mercantile 
marine. That such development is contemplated and indeed 
felt to lip necessary has been publicly stated on many occa- 
sions. Tne Chinese Government delegate to the Seattle 
Conference, for instance, said that his nation's nned for 
tonnage was enormous and that China, in addition to asking 
for a share of Japan’s merchant navy by way of reparations, 
had sent purchasing agents to the United Slates, the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere to negotiate the acquisition of ton- 
nage. Spokesmen for India at the Conference also referred 
to their country’s desire to expand its own shipping. A 
Government delegate further pointed out the importance 
of maritime employment for India and stated Ihai it had 
the third largest population of seafarers in the world. In 
the I’liilippines also, it has been explained by representa- 
tives of the shipping industry that one of the foremost 
problems of the new Republic will be the rehabilitation of 
shipping and the rapid development of a small but efficient 
merchant marine. For Australia, a Government spokesman 
stated in 1944 that the Commonwealth did not intend to 
allow its shipbuilding industry to lapse after the war, as it 
had done after 1919. 

Mariiitne shipping is tJius likely to assume an increasingly 
important place in the economy of Asia. The information 
which the luternatioual Labour Office has so far received 
on existing maritime labour laws and regulations in Asiatic 
oo’tnlvies is in many cases inadequate, partly because of the 
dislocation in communications caused by the war, but also 
beeaiise .such legislation may not yet have been sufficiently 
elaborated. A brief recapitulation of the situation in some 
ocunfries will, however, provide the outlines of the general 
picture. 

China is a party to Conventions Nos. 7, 15, 16, and 23. 
However, it has not ratified the Conventions on lioiirs of 
work and hblidays with pay. As the number of seamen 
employed on Chinese ships grows, the Chinese GoTcvnmeut 
will, no doubt, give careful consideration to +I 1.5 possibility 
of limiting hours of work, granting holidays with pay, and 
applying to all its seafarers the other benefits provided for 
Ja tljbe Code. 
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India lias ratified Conv«ulions Nos. 15, 16 and 22, and 
R,'thoii}>li lliere are a number of other Conventions which 
it has not ratified, it would appear that many of their pro- 
visions are applied in practice. For example, eerliSeates of 
compel eney are required fiom masters and mates under tlie 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1923. Eegnlations are also in 
force concerning sickness pay for Indian seamen and ship- 
wreck pay ill the event of loss of the vessel. With regard 
to the luinimnm age for employment at sea, the Govern- 
ment ol India has stated that there, are certain technical 
obstacles to ratification but that in point of fact there are 
very few Indian seamen under the age of 15, which is the 
standard established by Convention No. 58. However, in 
spite of the action talcen by the Government to curtail the 
activities of the licensed brokers through whom the seamen 
arc engaged, the regulalion of iceruitmcnt still presents many 
difficulties and is apparently attended by certain abuses. The 
Royal Commission on Labour in India stated in its report in 
1931 that the ovideneo it had received on the prevalence of 
bribery in the recruiting of Indian seamen was conflicting and 

was therefore unable to pass judgment on that question. 
In any case the Government of India clearly recognises that 
abuses exist. In a recent communication to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, lliu Government indicated that it was 
ccntemi dating the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the present system of reernitment of Indian seamen 
and to make recommendations towards removing the exist- 
ing evils, so as to mitigate unemployment among the sea- 
farer’s of India. Such a committee might contribute much 
towards finding a solution for what is generally regarded as 
the fundamental problem in improving the coudiliuns of 
work of Indian seamen. 

In both China and India, the problem of adequately re- 
gulaiiug the eouditions of employment of seafarers is oompli- 
eated by the fact that they are employed in large uamhers 
on vessels belonging to other countries, so that their condi- 
ticEB are governed by the laws of the country under whose 
flag the ship sails. 
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For Siam, the only information which the International 
Labour (.Iffice has concerning the conditions of eraployraeut 
aboard sea-going vessels is contained in a recent statement 
by the Government that under present legislation the mini- 
mum age of entry to sea service is 16 years. 

^Yheu Burma ceased to foi*m part of India in 1937, it was 
agreed tJiat it would remain bound by the Conventions which 
had been ratified by India up to that date. Couvcntious 
Nos. 35, 16 and 22 are therefore applicable to Burma, find 
provisions embodying them are included in the Burma Mer- 
chani S.hipping Act. 

In Ceylon, the minimum age for admission of ehddren 
and young persona to Oiuployment aboai-d ship, either as 
seamen or as trimmers or stolcers, is 14 years. The Placing 
of Seamen Ccnvention (No. 9) finds partial tippHealloit, 
since public shipping offices are maintained in the principal 
ports for the purpose of facilitating the engagement and 
discharging of seamen. Pull application of the Code would, 
however, uecessitate the gradual abolition of existing private 
cmploymont offices for seafarers. The British Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1925, which was extended to Ceylon in 
1937, provides for articles of agreement, up to two years, 
for two days’ holiday for every month served under such 
articles, and for unemployment indemnity in case oE ship- 
wreck (Conventions Nos 8, 22, and 54). Hours of work 
ou bcai’d ship are fixed at 8 per day. Conventions Nos 23 
and 53 have also been implemented in pai't, and Recom- 
mendation No. 48 seems likewise to have found partial accep- 
tance in the island. However, Conventions Nos. 16, 49, and 
54 have as yet little or no eounterpart in the maritime labour 
legislation of Ceylon. 

In Indonesia, no children under 12 years of age are allow- 
ed to work on board ship unless under the caiv, of iheir 
father or a close xelativa. Young persons below the age of 
16 may not be employed as trimmers or stokers except ou 
tiaiuing ships or vessels propelled mainly by some means 
other than sto&m. In all instances, the age of admission to 
j^pjoyment at sea is two years bdow that established by 
blhternational Seafarers’ Code, 

I k H 
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Ill Malaya (former Federated Malay Stales) no children 
tinder 14 years may be employed on small vessels, except 
in cases where all the persons employed on the vessel are 
ipembers of the same family. 

Australia has ratified seven maritime labour Conventions, 
and New Zealand has ratified four. In addition, even when 
Conventions have nO|t been ratified because of technical 
diftculties or because the subject matter is dealt with by 
collective agreement rather than by legislation, the existing 
standards in these two countries are on, most points as high 
as and sometimes higher than those embodied in the Inter- 
national Seafarers’ Code. 

'j’he projected expansion of the merchant navies of Asia- 
tic eouulries will no doubt lead to consideration of the 
possibility of a wider aecoptauce of the International Sea- 
farers’ Code in this region. A speedy submission of ihe Con- 
ventions and Reeommendstions adopted at Seattle to the com- 
petent authorities of the Stales concerned, as urged in a 
epooial resolution of that Conference, should have useful 
srcstilts. 
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JTo. C«iTmtIoiia Ko. Sccomm«naatlonB 

lit Biglit of ABsoolatiou 11. Unemployment (Agiieulture) 

(Agrlenltuie) 16. Ximng In OondiUons 

(Agrienltnre) 

The regulation, of labour eonditioufl in agrioolture is of 
particular importance to the present Conference in view 
of the predominant place which this industry plays in the 
lives of the people of Asia. No less than 75 per cent. o2 
the population of this region is, it is estimated, agricultural 
in character. What protection has the Tntrrnatiojial 
Labour Code* to offer to these millions T In order to 
answer this question, brief attention must be given both 
to the nature of agriculture in the Bast and to the spec’al 
charhcteristics of the labour engaged in this vital activity. 
An examination of the types of farming in Asia reveals a 
picture of great varietj, and even a simple enumeriUion 
would go beyond the scope of this survey. A classification 
linuted to ^e broadest groupings, according to size, shows 
at one end large-scale iigricultural exploitation carried on 
by hired labour and, at the other, small holding-j where fiH 
the work is performed b ,7 the owner himself and his family. 
Thus aij important dividing line emerges, since in the 
former category work is performed for wages and other 
reward, while in the latter case the farmer, whether tmunt, 
or part or full nwjier, labouiti on his own account. 

Of these two types only the wage-earning agricuJtnral 
worker Is, at the preseut stage, protected by offeclivo labour 
legislation. A substantial proportion of these labourers work 
on estates or plantations in the tropical and subtropical 
.territories of Asia, with a written or oral contract. The 
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provilsioiw of the luternatijiial Labour Code in regard to 
the recruiting and employjnent of these workers have beeu 
discussed in Chapter J, in connection with the general topic 
of employment and unomplojment ; it wiU suffice to recall 
here that the Conventions in question concern fojced labour 
CNo. 29), recruiting of indigenous workers (No liO), con- 
tracts of employment (No. 64), and penal sam-tiouh 
65) , also of relevance are Eecommendaiions Nos. 46 and 
58. 

While the above instrumenta do npt relate e.\.clusivoly 
to agricultural workers, other parts of the International 
Labour Code are specifically conceruel with them. Most 
of these texts have also been previously mentioned : tlu* 
Minimum Age (Agrieulturc) Convention (No. 10) and the- 
Night Work of Children and Young Persons and the 
Voeational Education (Agriculture) lieoommendations (Nob- 
14 and 16) are dealt with in connection with the employ- 
ment of children and young persons (Chapter III) ; the^ 
Childbirth and tlie Night Work of Women Recommenda- 
tions (Nos. 12 and 13^ are treated together witJitither tc'cta 
on the employment of women (Chapter XY). A numhei* 
of oUier very importan* j*^ventions and Eecommeiidal'ojis 
concern the extension w^eial insurance, ineluding work- 
men’s compensation, to agriculture, and are therefore 
covered by Report I (Problems nf Social Security)- Be- 
sides these instruments which have special reference to 
agriculture, there are o('rtain other Conventions and Se- 
cor-imendatioua which relate to agrionltural workers Irt 
common with workers m industry, etc. But since these 
latter texts have, so far, been of primary interest to non- 
agricultural occupations and have therefore been treated ioi 
preceding pages, they are not again referred to in the* 
present chapter. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the remaining' 
parts of the 'International liabour Code, dealing speciftcaDjf 
with’ agriculture, a word of explanation may he offered, es- 
pecially ill view of the vital importance of agriculture ia 
tlie eeonOmio life of Asia, upon -the reasons why iihe legis- 
lative work of the International Jliabonr Organisation has,. 
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SO far, touched agricultural labourers to a smaller degree 
than ihrir fellow workers in other economic fields. The 
answer to this question lies in the nature of agrieuliure? 
itkclf and in the depre'e of orgfini&'’,t'on among its workers. 
Agricultural operations are vast, varied and widely scattered. 
Hence il'e framing, as well as the enforcement, of protective 
labdir legislation preseuLa practical difficulties. The prob- 
lem is further complicated by ine lack of organisation, 
amoug agricultural workers, which makes for wealmess m 
collective action and for inadequate representation at 
national and international councils. 

This last point is well illustrated by the effect which 
Com out ion No, 11, concerning the rights of association and 
combination of agricultural workers (1923), has hail so far 
in the Asiatic region. The instrument pledges tbe grant- 
ing to such labourers of the same rights of united action 
as are guaranteed to workers in industry. The Conveiilion 
Imp been ratified by China, India, and New Zealand 

In China, agricultural workers aro entitlod to form 
nuioiis in conformity with the amended Labour Unions -Act, 
1943. According to reports by the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
the number of unions has increased rapidly, from 5,796, 
with 963,108 members, in 1940, to 12,889, with 5,671,810 
members, in 1946, 

In India, the enabling legislation is the Imliaii Trade 
Unions Aet, 1936, which, under the present Constitution, 
is ndmimstered by the provincial authorities through 
apeeia! officers, Iniown ai registrars. 

Tletwrts fi*om the Quvernmeni of Burma, which is hound 
by Convention No. 13, covering the period immediafely 
pretvHling Japanese occupation stated that trade unionism 
was practically n,on-existent among agricultural workerc 
there. Only one application for regi&l ration had been re- 
ceived from such a union. 

In Ceylon, the relevant legislation does not contain anj 
•diseripiinatory clause against the right of agFieullnnil 
labourers to form, and be members ofi trade unions, 

In Indonesia, an ‘'omnibus” Ordnance, dealing witli 
questions covered by the International Tmbouc 
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•Code, cbiablished, amoug oilier matters, the righl ot a^so- 
cialSon for ag]-ieiiltar-il tvoikers. ITowever, such unions 
seeiu Still to be’^in a preliminary stage of formation. 

In Malaya, the Societies Ordinance, 1909, ha>l abeady 
a^i'orded the right of association to all groups. The Trade 
Union Ordinance, 1940, provides for the registration of 
unions and permits conclusion of contracts. 

Ill yiiigapore, ivhcn measures were taken at the end of 
the war for the regulation of labour conditions, all unions 
were required to apply for registration before August 1946, 
by which date applications were in i]act received from over 
■90 unions. 

New Zealand is ^a parly to the Bight of Association (Ag- 
rieulturc) Convention, but combination among agricultural 
'worker‘^ has apparently been slow in developing there, as 
elsewhere. 

In addition to the above Convention, two Rccommeiida- 
tions, No. 11, concerning the prevention of unemployment 
in agrioultnre, and No. 16, concerning living-in conditions 
of agricultural workeri (1921), “should also bo mentioned. 
Beooraracndatiou No. 11 calls for the elimination of uu- 
employraenl iu agriculture through more intensive culti- 
vation, through progressive settlement policies, through the 
integral ion of industrial and agricultural employment, and 
through the encouragement of agricultural workers co-ope- 
rative societies. Beoommeedation No. 16 is particularly 
siguifieani, because of the notoriously poor standards of 
living accommodation to which agricultural labourers are 
frequently subjOcted, The international Labour Coda 
suggests, in tins respect, the adoption of statutory and 
other measures regulating housing conditions and requiring 
clean and sanitary facilities. Some notable progresj seenis 
to have been made in this direction on large plantations, 
where good housing is quite often provided for employees, 
a.flf , on rubber and other estates in Indo-Ohina and Indonesia. 

It w'ould appear, in conclusion, that in spite of the diffl- 
oulties enumerated regarding the application and eirten- 
flion of the agricultural provisions of the Internationa 
Labour Code, further advances are possible and may, itt 
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fast, be sought at the presf*nt Oonferouce Shxoe the pjf'iH-- 
oipa] obbtaele, in the' past, haa apparently been the 
aiicl heterogeneous composition of the world of agriculture, 
the problem can perhajn best be dealt with piece by piece, 
in other words along regional lines. In the Far Bastern 
region a certain degree of climatic and geographic unity 
makes for broadly similar conditions in most of the area 
and should facilitate somewhat the solution of agriouUural 
labiiur questions. The holding of the Preparatory Asiatic 
Ecgional Conference thus offers an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to explore fresh avenues of approach in the attempt 
to improve the lot of the agricultural labourer in this regiorr 
thringh international action. 



CHAPTER ]X 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR LAW : 
INSPECTION AND STATISTICS 


ITOi CcrnTratlons Ko. * Itocommoiidatloiv'i 

'4S. Statistics of Wages and 20. Labour Inspoction 

Honrs of Woik SO. Labour Inspectoiates 

(Indigenous Workers) 

For the special purpose of facilitating the administra- 
tion of labour laws and regulations, the International Labour 
Cenferenee has also adopted certain texts of a general 
character, relating to labour inspection and to labour 
■Statistios. 


Labour Znspsctiok 

From the ■viewpoint of the effective application of the 
International Labour Code, no single subject is more im- 
portant than that of laboui* inspection For the enactment 
of legislation is only the first step towards the establishment 
of Kuoial standards. An indispensable sequel to the enact- 
ment of a law is the creation of effective administrative 
machinery to ensure its actual enforcement. A well-orga- 
nised and numerically adequate labour inspectorate is, in 
i^ot, the necessary instrument to transform the provisions 
of the Code from abstract legal terms into the administra- 
tive framework of a concrete social policy. 

Above and beyond those generally valid considerations, 
labour inspoetion assumes added significance in those areas 
where, as in most Asiatic eounlj:ies, assoeiatioua of workers 
are not as yet sufficiently experienced to exercise a certain 
degree of superi'ision over the application of social legisla- 
tion, and many of the workers are ignorant of their rights. 
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Tt is of interest to the present Conference to reeall that 
x-ogional meetings of representatives of labour inspection 
services were held for western and central Europe respec- 
ti\ely in 3935 and 1937, and that, more recently, t)ie 3id 
Labour Conference of American States, at Mexico City 
(1941), devoted considerable attention to the strengthening 
of labour inspection systems in the countries of the Western 
npnijsjdicve. Similar discussions concerning the Far East 
would undoubtedly prove most valuable. 

The International Labour Code contains four Recommenda- 
tions relating to labour mspectiou: No. 5, eoncpruiiig tlie 
establishment of Government health services; No. 20, couoerni- 
iiig the general principles for the organisation of systems 
of inspection to secure the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the workers (1923) ; No. 28, 

' ccncerniiig the general principles for the inspeetion of the 
conditions of work of seamen (1926) j and No. 59, oonoem- 
ing labour inspectorates for indigenous workers (.1939). 
Treating them in reverse chronological order, the last-men- 
tioned instrument calls for the establishment of aderinale 
labour inspection facilities in all non-self-governing lorri- 
tories where such services do not already exist. Eecom- 
, niendations Nos. 5 and 28 were discussed in Chapters V and 
VII respectively, in connection with industrial hygiene and 
I the International Seafarers’ Code, The most important iKst, 
by far, is the 1923 Recommendation, which lays doAvn a num- 
ber of detailed provisions regarding the purpose, organisa- 
, tion and functioning of a labour inspectorate. Since ibis' 
Recommendation, as well as the whole question of labour law 
administration in Asiatic countries, receives more exhaustive 
tJ’eatracnt in Report 11 {Labour Policy in General, inchtding 
the Enforcement of Lahoxtr Measures), the present survey 
need merely call attention to the importance of labour In- 
spection in relation to the clfeetive application of the Inter* 
national Labour Code, 

Mention may also he made of a proposal by the Delega- 
tion ^rhicb the Paris Session of the International Labour 
Conference (1946) had set up to review questions rdlatiag 
to the constitutional reform of the Organisatiou, The De^e- 
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gaUou fcugge&ted tlie inclusion, in appropriate future Con- 
ventious, of a model clause providing for the supply of ui- 
fcriUcition by the (jovevnmenls upon the organisation and 
resullB (d‘ labour inspeetioii This suggestion is due to be 
discussed by the Conference at its 30th Session (Geneva, 
June-July 11147) in eorneelion with the general question 
of tidopliiig a Convention on labour iiispeotiou.' Such deve- 
lopments should help materially to increase inutual '‘(infi- 
dence in the scrupulous apiilication of iuteruational labour 
legislation. 


Statistics 

For the effective administration of labour law, it is no 
less neeessary to have adequate statistical data. Conven-' 
lion No. 63, concerning statistics of wages and hours of 
work in the principal mining and manufacturing industries, 
ineladiwg building and construction, and in agriculture, 
pbices upon its signatories the obligation to compile specified 
stiitistieal information and to submit it to the Interuntion-sl’ 
Labdur Office at the earliest possible moment. The Conven- 
tion e( ntains provisions, already referred to in the introdnes- 
tion to this Report, whereby parts of the instrument, relat- 
ing to average earnings, time rates of wages and agricviltural 
wages; may be ratified separately, if immediate complete 
compliance appears impracticable. This arrangement for 
ratifieation by stages constitutes an interesting form of im- 
plementing international agreements which in future may 
provci particularly usefid in meeting problems of re^iona^ 
diffemiees. 

It sboidt/ also be recalled at this point that other parts 
of the International Tiabonr Code, discussed in preceding 
chapters, contain provisions l-egarding the submisKiou of 
statisticfd data to the International Labour Office. The re- 
levant texts are the Unemployment Convention (No. 2, IQIfl), 
the Unemployment (Young Persons) Recommendation (No, 45, 
1935) and the Migration Statistics Recommendation (No, 19, 
1922). 

1 The present Bepoit \Y#8 sent to the piees In. May 1047, 
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In tlie Asiatic countries of the Par Eastern region, tlie 
tfollceiioii and compilation of labour statistics are still iu 
the initial stages, 

fu C'tiina, wage data are compiled for certain cities, 
such as tshangliai and Ciinngking, but m general their scope 
is as yet limited Recently the Ministry of Social Affairs 
sent investigators to the leading cities to collect data relat- 
ing to wages and hours lu factories and mines, and index 
Agures have been published The Statistics Department 
of the Aiinistry issues a mouthly periodical, in which statis- 
tics of the wages, aetual earnings, and working hours of 
the various categories nf workers are published. Purther- 
jnore, factory inspectors trained and appointed by the 
Bureau of Factory Inspection also visit the factories in lead- 
ing cities to collect statistics. 

In India, the decennial census figures of the gainfully 
40ccupi«d furnish information on the number of workers 
Kemployed in certain industries, including railways and min- 
ing. Impoi-tant legislacion relating to the submission of 
{Statistical retarna has been adopted recently, in the form of 
the Industrial Statistics Act of 1942, which provides for the 
>«oUection of statistics relating to factories and conditions 
of life and work of the workers: commodity prices, regu- 
larity of attendance at work, living conditions, rents, work- 
ers’ indebtedness, wages and hours of work, provident fund 
ond other benefits, employment and unemployment, and in- 
dustrial disputes. The Act aims at establidiing a much 
greater degree of uniformity than had hitherto been possRile. 
Its bringing into force, ro? well as the securing of returns, is 
left to the provincial Governments. Similar legislation has 
{also been adopted by the Central Provinces and Berar. It 
may also he mentioned that the Government of the United 
Provinces established a Bureau of Economics in 1938, for 
-eonduetiug industrial surveys and collecting labour statis- 
■lics and data relating to rural economics. 

In Ceylon, labour statistic': are collected but they are 
^ttsidered inadeqimte. The appointment of a special statis- 
tics oifieer has been ptoposwl on a recommendation made by 
the Labour Advise to the Secretary of State for the 
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In Indonesid, iome statistical information is available from 
Ihc censuses of gaiiifnlly employed persons. 

Australia and New Zealand bave both ratified parts of 
{■’ciiveution No 63 and publish comprehensive statistics of 
wage rales in industry and mining, and in agriculture. 

The conlinncd eeonoinie development of Asiatic countries 
will undoubtedly lead (o the expansion of oificial arrange- 
wienls for the collection and publication of labour statistics. 
Tlie iiosisessiou of such mformatiou is, in fact, indispensable 
for the planning and supervision of an expanding economy. 
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OONGLUSION 


This Kpport has .attempted to provide a coniprehensivo- 
picture of the extent to which the standards o£ the CouVeu* 
tions and Recommendatioua adopted by the International 
Laboiix Conference have so far found complete or partial 
application in Far Eastern countries. Despite the fragiueti» 
tary data on which it *s based and other shortcomings of 
which the OfSce is fully conscious, it is hoped that certain 
definite conclusions can be drawn from this initial survey 
which may be of some assistance to the countries concerned 
in charting their course of reform ip. the field of labour legis- 
lation "While* national action win be the responsibility of 
individual Qovernmente, attention may be called to two 
preliinhiai’y points of a genera] character which have emerg- 
ed from the present study ; first, how the application of the 
stardaxds embodied in existing Conventions and Recom- 
mendations can be extended in Asiatic countrie-i, next, the 
direction in which the International Labour Code itself 
might be adapted or amplified in order to meet more fully 
the needs of the region. 

The achievement of llie fir<«t objective can be greatly facili- 
tated through strict compliance on the part of Member 
States with the requirements of the Constitution of the In- 
ternational Labour Organisation in regard to Conventions- 
and Eecommendations. Articles 19 and 22 of the Consti- 
tution pTOvide for the suhraission of Conventions and Re- 
commendations to the national “competent authorities*'’ 
(legislatures} and in case of Ibe raiafibation of Conventions, 
for annual reports by the Oovemmenta to the International 
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Labour Office on the application of the ratified Convenlionb. 
The Jiiteniational Labour Conlerenee has on more tharD 
one oc( awon drawn attention to the fundamental importance 
of pmuiudl and legular submission of Conveutiou^j and 
Recommeiidatioiis to the legislatures of the various countries 
for their consideiation. Such submission is one of the basic 
obligations of membership of the International I.abour 
(irgamsalioii and its stiiet ohsen'uiice is of great importance to 
the jiioper working of the Organisation, as it furnishes 
legislative bodies and public opinion generally with an 
oppoitamty to make themselves acquainted wdU interna' 
lioiiaily agreed labour standards, and serves to integrate' 
till' iiioeccdings ot the International Labour Confomieo 
with tlio deliberations of national parliaments. Of no less 
significance from the point of view of world-wiae applica- 
tion of ■'ho Iiilernational Labour Code is compliance by the 
coimiries concerned with Uio terms of Article 35 of the 
Coi.<-litntion regarding extension of the provisions of rati- 
fied Conventions to territories which are not yet fully self- 
geverning. The constitutional amendment^ adopted by the 
Conference at its Montrfal Session (1946) would, when 
in force, result in a broadening of these functions, by re- 
quhing periodical reports on the extent to which unratified 
Conc'entions have found application and on the elfeot given, 
in full or in part, to Recommendations 
Furthermore, as has already been emphasised in Chapter 
IX, in connection with the question of labour law admims- 
tratiou, the ratification of a Convention and the enactment 
of the relevant legislation are only the initial, though indis- 
pensable, steps for ensuring effective legal protection to tb® 
viorker. Of eq.ual importance is the practical enforcement 
of the legislation implementing the ratification, which de- 
pends primarily on the existence of efficient labour inspec- 
torates. The Conference will no doubt give special atten- 
tion to this question of luspcotioii, -viewed within its regional 
sotting. The important role which representatives of em- 
r plovers and workers in association with those ol tlqvera- 

V 
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ni«>nt« are able to play ui facilitating the enactment and 
Hciniinisitratiou of labour law is> illustrated by the establish- 
Tupi't of a tripartite labour organisation in Jndia, on the 
patt<>rn of the International Labour Organisalion. Other 
coiini)‘jes in this region may wish to consider the creation of 
similar macliinery as an added facility for the eo-ordinnted 
promotion of social legislation On an international scale 
the adoption of the proposed Convention on labour inspec- 
tion, as veil as the suggested inclusion in certain Conven- 
tions of moflel clause^ requiring Governments to supply in- 
fonuatiou on the organisalion and results of labour Ins- 
peotion in their respective countries, should greaily streng- 
then mutual confidence in the legislative work of ihe Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

This Preparatory Conference will no doubt wish to consi- 
der whether progress in the scope of application of Isliour 
law in Asiatic eountriaa will not he achieved through a 
more inclusive definition of the size of the industrial and 
Agricultural establishments covered by protective legislation. 
At present large numbers of workers are without adequate 
legal safeguards because their pkces of employment do not 
meet the specifleatiohs as* to ’■number* of emploJ’ce.s,' use of 
machinery, etc., which would bring them within the scope 
of the law. In many cases, therefore, a widening of the 
eoverage of existing lates and regulations should bring about 
results possibly as far-reaching as the enactment of new 
legislation. Equally effective would be a broader interpre- 
tation of certain labour measures so as to secure to agri- 
fiuUxwal workers the benefit of the protection which they 
afford. The need for tins extension is particularly great in 
the Asiatic countries of +he Far Eastern region, where three 
out of every four persons are engaged in farm labour. The 
diffleulties inherent in such extension are of course consi- 
dfcrablc .Tnd are illustrated to some extent by the compara- 
tively restricted place sp far accorded in the International 
Labour Code to the provisions applying to agriculture. 

The existing international lahotir standards for agri- 
culture may indeed be uaefojly supplemented iu Ihe futuie 
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by tbe of additional Conycntious an(l Eoeornmen- 

dalions on th^ $ubjeet, and the views of the present Oon- 
fercuee should carry particular weight in influencing action 
by the International Labour Organisation in that direction . 

Bui iJie Preparatory Conference can also Jead to ether 
tangible results. Previous regional conferences have eon’ 
eidered it useful to elaborate “fair labour standards’’ for 
a given geographical area. For example, a resolution em- 
bodying such regional standards for the "Western Ilemi- 
spLerc was adopted by the 2nd Labour Conference of 
American States, held in Havana in« 1939. l’reIimiTiA"V'^ 
discussion at the present Conference of a resolution along 
those lines should help to pave the way for the Comulatioii, 
at the proposed Asiatic Hegional Conference in 1948, of 
similar standards for the uonntries of the Hast 

The object of the International Labour Code is to pres- 
cribe minimum stamaai'ds of labour protection applicable 
as far as possible to all countries. But the Organlsutiuti 
has from its inception takeu account of diSerences in differ^ 
ent parts of the world. An exceptionally, well-qualified 
observer, after visiting various Asiatic countries a few year* 
ago, gave it as his considered opinion that “the elosiug of 
the economic gap between the East and the West is one 
of Ihc greatest problems of the present time”. In a world, 
vfhich under the powerful impact of technical progress i* 
being drawn closer together with almost iuoredihle rapi- 
dity, the persistence of vast regional differences in econo- 
mic and social standards calls for spemal consideration. 
The necessary levelling-up of such inequalities eau be 
brought about ultimately only by industrialisation and 
economic development adapted to the particular require- 
ments of each community. The* Asiatic countries of tbe Far 
East have proclaimed in nc- uncertain terma their, determi- 
nation to bring about such development by measures suited 
to their special conditions with the least possible delay. lu 
this process of readjustment and growth the lutematloud 
Labour Organisation has a useful part to play. Along 
with measures for the economic regeneration of- the Far 
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Eastern eoinitries, ever wider acceptance and application o2 
th.e standards embodied in the International Labonr Code 
shonld eontribnte materially to the gradual closing oE the 
"gap"’ between the East and the West, by providing these 
countries with democratically negotiated interna'-ional cri- 
teria of labour protection, towards whose progressive i'CliU- 
sation national policy may be directed. 
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